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The Company offers for public subscription 10,000 Shares of Preferred Stock on the 
following terms: Preferred stock at $100 per share, and of the 10,000 shares of 
common stock now in treasury one share will be given as a bonus with every two shares 
of preferred. 

In case of subscription for one share only of preferred stock at $100 per share, a 
share of common stock will be reserved for 90 days and issued as a bonus if a second 
share of preferred stock is subscribed for within that time. 

The right is reserved to withdraw or reduce the bonus of common stock without notice. 

The founders of the business have personally invested over one million dollars 
in cash in the stock of the Fore River Ship and Engine Co. before the present offering 
of stock to the public is made. 


CAPITALIZATION 


Fore River Ship and Engine Co. is capitalized as follows: 


Preferred Stock, 20,000 Shares . . . . $2,000,000 
Common Stock, 20,000 Shares . . . . $2,000,000 
Par Value of Shares, $100, Full Paid and Non-Assessable 


THERE IS NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 


The preferred stock has a non-cumulative first preference upon the net profits of 
the Company up to 7 per cent. per annum. In case of liquidation or dissolution of the 
Company, and distribution of its assets, the Charter provides that $125 per share must 
be paid to preferred stockholders before anything is paid to holders of the common 
stock. 

The Charter further provides that one-half of all net profits in excess of 7 per cent. 
on the preferred stock shall be held as a sinking fund which on reaching $100,000 must 
be applied to redeeming the preferred stock at $125 per share, or at a lower price if so 
offered by holders to the Company, to such amount as such sum will redeem. For 
example: when there is $200,000 of net profits over and above the dividend on the 
preferred steck, $100,000 is applicable to a dividend on the common and $100,000 must 
be applied to redemption of a portion of the preferred stock. 

Of the above $4,000,000 total stock authorized, there is now in the treasury of the 
Company $1,000,000 preferred and $1,000,000 common. 

Prior to the incorporation of this Company in February, tgo1, the business had 
been conducted for seventeen years by Messrs. T. A. Watson and F. O. Wellington 
as a co-partnership. During the last two years and since the incorporation of the 
Company, the sum of $1,500,000 cash has been expended on the plant. 

There is at present outstanding $1,000,000 of preferred stock and $1,000,000 of 
common stock issued against a plant which has cost $1,500,000 cash; and the stock 
now to be sold provides cash for additions to plant and working capital to the amount 
of $1,000,000. - 

The provisions of the Charter guarding the ‘investor in this preferred stock are 
exceedingly strong, being drawn with great care by the highest legal talent. It hasa 
preference not only on the net profits up to 7 per cent., but also upon the assets of the 
Company in case of distribution. 


EARNINGS 


The earnings of the Company for five months to January 1, 1902, were $101,574.36 
in accordance with the certificate of the Eastern Audit Company. 

The entire $2,000,000 preferred stock requires but $140,000 for its 7 per cent. divi- 
dends. The Company earned, at the rate of over $100,000 in excess of the amount 
required to pay the dividend on the entire $2,000,000 preferred stock, this while con- 
struction of the works was under way. 

By the operation of the sinking fund the earnings applicable to the common stock 
will naturally increase, and with the Company earning from $400,000 to $500,000 per 





annum in the future, which is quite possible with the yard filled with work, it will be 
seen that owing to the small capitalization the common stock is likely to earn very 
large dividends in the future. 

By the provision that a sum equal to any dividends on the common stock must be 
used to retire preferred stock, it is probable that the preferred stock will rapidly decrease. 
As it decreases the common stock will command more of the net earnings of the 
Company on the small capitalization of $2,000, 000. 


DIVIDENDS 


By the terms of the Charter, semi-annual dividends on the preferred stock are 
payable on the second Mondays in January and July, out of the earnings of the Company. 

In accordance with this provision a dividend on the preferred stock of 3 '% per cent. 
will be paid on July 14, 1902, out of accrued earnings. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY AND CONTRACTS 


Below is a brief description of the Company’s plant, and business and contracts in 


hand: 
REAL ESTATE 
78 Acres of Land, Bounded by 144 Miles of Water Front 


The buildings enumerated here are only the larger buildings comprising the 
Company’s plant. In addition to these there is a large office building and some fifteen 
other buildings which it is unnecessary to mention in detail. Outside of the plant 
proper the Company owns a number of dwelling houses and other real estate in Quincy, 
which produces a substantial income, and this outside real estate is conservatively held 


as being worth $100,000. 
BUILDINGS 


Forge, 107 x 200, 21,400 sq. ft. Woodwork Shop and 

Annealing Plant (40x40) 2;43x56, 5,608 “ s _Mold Loft (304 x 72)2 floors, 43,776 sq. ft. 

Carpenter Shop (105x 72) 2 floors, 15,120 “ Ship Tool Shop, 390 x 143 59,770 ** 

Ran RRO 29 9 “ Machine Shop, 400 x 118 

Store House (165 x 72) 2 32,760 Gallery (400 x 28) 

Pattern Storage (105x 72) — 15,120 “ Basement (288 x 23), 76,224 

Power House, 162 x 65, 10,530 “ Ship House, 490 x 325, 159/250 “ 

Coal Pockets, 65 x 48, 3,120 “ Ship Carpenter Shop, 50x 50, 2,500 * 
103,658 “ 337,520 ‘* 


Total area under roof (uearly eleven acres), 441,178 square feet. 

The forge in the above list is one of the three large forging plants in this country 
and Fore River is the only shipyard having a forge capable of the largest work in ship- 
building. This forge is also kept busy on miscellaneous outside work. 


Work in Progress in Fore River Yard 
April 1, 1902 
Battleship — New Jersey. 15,000 tons. Torpedo Boat Destroyer — Lawrence. 


Battleship — Rhode Island. 15,000 tons. Torpedo Boat Destroyer — Macdonough. 
Cruiser—Des Moines. Seven-Masted Steel Schooner (11,000 tons displacement). 
(The largest sailing vessel in the world.) 
Forgings for Steamships now being built in other yards. 
Steel Bridge, 800 feet long, over Weymouth Fore River. 
Seventy-five Sets Forgings for rapid fire guns. 
Miscellaneous Structural Work. 


The above, with other work in hand, will bring the total amount of contracts up to 


$8,907,000. 
In addition to the above contracts in hand, the Company has tenders under consid 
eration for additional work aggregating several million dollars. 


Upon application to the Boston office of the Company, a copy of the Charter of the 
Company, and an illustrated description of the plant will be sent by mail. Com- 
mercial agency and Bank references. Copies of reports made on the property by 
several eminent engineers and naval experts may be seen on application. 

Subscriptions may be made by letter directed to the Fore River Ship and Engine 
Co., 155 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., or Federal Trust Co., Boston, Mass. Remit 
tances may be made by check, registered letter or money order, payable either to Fore 
River Ship and Engine Co., or Federal Trust Co. of Boston. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FORE RIVER WORKS 
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Uhawn By F. R. GRUGER 

v4 
ILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN has never been thanked 
W for furnishing the nation and its President with 
Leslie M. Shaw, the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
there are those who would say that it was the best thing the 
silver-tongued silver orator ever did for his country in 

general and its finances in particular. 

Still the Methodist Sunday-school superintendent might 
eventually have felt the call to preach the gospel of sound 
money — which suddenly started him, in 1896, on the career 
that has placed him in the Cabinet to-day — even if Bryan had 
not come to the quiet town of Denison one day, and riled 
up the quiet country banker with an impassioned plea 
that drove half the town silver-inad and made this Mr. Shaw 
shake his head and decide to say something. That is mere 
idle speculation, and, besides, the story has already been 
told in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Bryan touched 
the secret spring that started the new man going. Buta more 
important fact is that the new man had been preparing 
unconsciously, for a good part of half a century, to make that 
speech, and to become Secretary of the Treasury. 

Opportunities enough, in one form or another, come to all 
of us; it is the man behind the opportunity who makes it look 
like one; in which it is called, by the envious or cynical, 
“a fortunate combination of circumstances.”’ 

It was as much due to fortunate combinations of circum- 
stances that young Leslie Shaw left his father’s home in 
Vermont in 1869 to go West and grow up with the country, as 
that he has now come East to grow up with the Government. 
Only, if he had not been of a restless, energetic disposition he 
might have remained in Vermont teaching a country school to 
this day and going to seed at fifty-three. 

Maybe it was a fortunate combination of circumstances that 
on the very day he landed in Mount Vernon, Iowa, looking 
for a job, he found one husking corn, and that on the day this 
first job was finished he got another, and that about this time 
along came a school trustee looking for a man to teacha 
winter school. But you may be sure that the young stranger 
must have made a fairly good impression or he would not 
have got the school, and that he must have been a pretty 
energetic sort of a young man or he would not have walked 
the forty miles to the place where the school was, instead of 
spending money at a livery stable. 

Perhaps it was a fortunate combination of circumstances 
that led the young man to believe that it was worth while to 
take four years out of his life, just as he was getting well 
Started, in order to get a college education—at Cornell College, 
back at Mount Vernon, where he got his first job. 

Owing to similarly fortunate circumstances he earned his 
way through college by acting as book agent and selling fruit 
trees. If he couldn’t sell a dozen crab-apple trees to the 
farmer he showed some books to the wife and daughters. In 
either case he told a story. Mark that. He had already 
shown tendencies in this direction; now the tendency was 
becoming a fixed habit, which he could not break even when the 
brethren remonstrated with him for his levity a few years ago. 

He went to the Des Moines Law School under similar cir- 
cumstances, received his diploma in 1876, and went to Denison 
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to hang out his shingle. He had been there before selling 
fruit trees and liked the looks of the place. On one of those 
trips he had met a young lawyer named Conner. They had 
taken a fancy to each other and carried on a desultory, young 
man’s correspondence. When Shaw arrived at Denison, 
‘““You might get an office in this same building,’’ said 
Conner. ‘‘ That’s what I mean to do,’’ said Shaw. 


A Queer Division of Partnership Duties 


Conner was a promising young attorney; his business had 
been growing; soon it became almost too big to handle alone. 

‘*What’s the matter with forming a partnership?’’ said 
Shaw. ‘‘ Would you care to let me in with you?’’ 

** All right,’’ said Conner; ‘‘I think I would,’’ and they 
remained partners ever afterward until Conner became Judge 
Conner and afterward Representative Conner, as he is now. 
And it is said that they never had a more serious disagree- 
ment than when Shaw said: ‘‘ Conner, I’m surprised to hear 
you use such language;’’ and when Conner, who is not a 
Sunday-school superintendent, replied: ‘‘ That’s all right, 
Shaw; you do the praying and I’!l do the swearing for the 
firm; we don’t either of us mean what we say’’—and even 
this is untrue, they maintain. 

The firm was retained upon one side or the other of nearly 
every important lawsuit tried in Crawford County, and ina 
good many outside of the county. 
ninety miles in one day to try a case,’’ Secretary Shaw told 
me; ‘‘ would get up at two o’clock in the morning and get 
back late at night— changed teams on the way.’’ 

‘““That young man Shaw had a way of pretending not to 
know much law,’’ an old acquaintance says. ‘‘ Used to sit 
there all hunched up with his knees propped against the table, 
looking inattentive and tearing up little pieces of paper’’ (he 
still tears up little pieces of paper, Mr. Cortelyou tells me, in 
the Cabinet meetings); ‘* then, when the lawyer on the other 
side had become convinced that he could do about as he 
pleased with the young fellow and was proceeding to do so, 
this man Shaw would suddenly spring up, shake his long 
finger, quote the law and make his opponent look like a 
beginner. This is an old trick, but I never saw any lawyer 
who could play it so well.’’ 

He was not a good jury lawyer at first; but he hammered 
away at his job, and by and by he became known as one of 
the best in that part of the country. This was the drilling, 
this and the task of keeping Sunday-school children attentive, 
which were teaching him how to talk in 1896. Now, see how 
he learned what to say. 

He had bought a certain piece of land for $3 an acre; a 
short time afterward he sold it at $10 an acre. The older 
citizens began to take notice. ‘‘ We thought we knew some- 
thing about buying and selling land,’’ said a certain group 
of experienced speculators—some of them are living in 
Denison to-day —‘‘ but that — young Sunday-school 
superintendent can teach us tricks already.’’ 

The firm branched out into a loan and investment business. 
The country was new, the rates of interest ten per cent. and 
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more. Young Shaw saw a grand opportunity —-a fortunate 
combination of circumstances. Back in Vermont, among 
family friends of the Shaws, were one or two capitalists. 
Shaw invested in a round-trip excursion ticket at the time of 
a G. A. R. Convention. 

‘*Well,’’ said Shaw, after the capitalists had blandly lis- 
tened in silence, ‘‘ you come out there with me and I'll con- 
vince you, all right.’’ 

Finally, one of them went back with him. Now, it is not 
stated that Mr. Shaw stopped to introduce him to the promi- 
nent citizens, the leading merchants, and directors of the 
National Bank; but it is known that he hitched up the buggy 
and drove the stranger-about from farm to farm, introducing 
him to one intelligent, industrious farmer after another. They 
all knew Shaw and most of them liked him. They had 
bought trees in their orchards from him. There were books 
in the parlor he had sold to them, the wills in their safes he 
had drawn up for them, or their children were in his Sunday- 
school. Even the Baptists and Congregationalists, and those 
who considered him too shrewd for comfort, liked to talk to 
him. He always had a story to tell, and, even better, he 
always laughed at their own jokes. So they talked to Shaw 
and his friend from the East. 

Each said about the same thing —splendid opportunities, 
no capital to develop them with, interest ten to twelve per 
cent. The result of this was that loans to the extent of several 
millions of Eastern dollars were placed through Conner & 
Shaw to the great advantage of the borrowers, many of whom 
are rich and independent to-day as a result 

Farm loans in that locality now pay four-and-one-half or 
five per cent., and lands that were then worth from $10 
to $25 an acre now bring from $50 to $75 an acre. And 
although the various loans were made to nearly two thousand 
different persons, not one dollar of the money invested through 
Mr. Shaw’s agency was ever lost, nor was a mortgage ever 
foreclosed —even in 1893. 

Now we see how Shaw the banker acquired his intimate 
personal knowledge of the relations between Western debtor 
and Eastern creditor, while Shaw the lawyer was learning 
how to appeal to his audiences in terms of their own experi- 
ence, and Shaw the Sunday-school superintendent was learn- 
ing to elucidate abstract principles by the means of concrete 
human anecdotes. Meanwhile he was also studying the 
theory of monetary science. His library 
in that part of the country. But this is merely incidental. 
Any educated man could read books. 
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" HE David Harum of the Cabinet —as he really is,’’ if it 
were not so long, might better be the title of this article. 

For the new Secretary is not, I regret to say, the rural, draw!- 
ing, country banker so many of the papers have made him out 
to be, though he does not care in the least if the newspapers 
prefer to paint him that way. The following anecdote will 
show why I think he does not care, if I may put myself in: 
I went to Washington expecting to find a benevolent-faced 
old patriarch, wearing top-boots and whittling a stick as he 












told the stories that have made him famous. In fact, it was 
this very picturesqueness that had aroused my interest in the 
President’s new Cabinet officer even more than the example 
he offered of a career remarkable even for America. 

While I was waiting in Assistant-Secretary Ailes’ room 
with the other callers, Congressmen, office-seekers, newspaper 
correspondents, and Washington visitors from ‘‘ loway’’ who 
had ‘‘ just dropped in to see the Governor,’’ the door sud- 
denly opened, and an alert, clean-cut, energetic-looking gen- 
tleman, dressed in a frock coat, with a black bow-tie, stepped 
briskly out and began going around the room, shaking hands 
with every one in it. He seemed less than middle-aged 
despite the scholarly stoop of his shoulders; a “‘ spare’’ man 
of medium height, with a good head, thin, well-cut features; 
an intellectual face it would be called, with keen eyes which 
saw everything and everybody in the room. Of course, I 
knew by the way the others looked up that this was Mr. Shaw, 
and it was with asense of being cheated that I acknowledged 
my disappointment inhim. He looked much more like some 
of the men one sees hurrying in and out of downtown sky- 
scrapers —a corporation lawyer, for instance, with inoffensive 
short side-whiskers—than like a shuffling farmer. I could 
see plenty of men like this without going so far from home. 
My ideal was shattered. 

When it came my turn to go inside I told him so. 

Along with his smile at the humor of the situation—the 
easy smile of a man who has none of that absurd fear of losing 
dignity, which makes so many dignitaries so ludicrous—I 
could see that he was really rather sorry about it, as if saying, 
‘* Now, that’s too bad, coming ’way down here and getting 
disappointed,’’ and he looked as if he were considering what 
he might do to recompense me. Very likely I imagined some 
of this, for he was extremely busy that day and doubtless had 
more important matters to think about, but of one thing I am 
certain: there was not the slightest trace of self-consciousness 
in the way he took my remark. If the newspapers wanted to 
make people think him a David Harum, all right, go ahead; 
what of it? He didn’t care one way or the other. And that 
showed me there was something like David Harum, after all, 
in his humorous independence of others’ opinions. 

If it is worth while te mention it, he dresses a good deal 
like most of the Secretaries; he wears his frock coat every 
day now, as well as Sundays, and generally a silk hat— 
even when he mounts the horse the Government provides him 
with, as a Cabinet Officer, and rides back to the Arlington at 
the close of his long day’s work. This costume on horseback 
may worry those who would not approve of his wearing a 
bow-tie with a frock coat, as he always does, but probably 
Mr. Shaw likes bow-ties and finds that they do not inter- 
fere with the performance of his duties as Secretary of the 
Treasury of these United States. This may be set down 
to D. Harumishness, too, if you prefer. 

But there was still more of it, of simple, unaffected charm, 
I mean, in his manner of address and directness of speech, if 
you can overlook his not being ungrammatical or drawling. 
I mentioned his coming out into the outer room and shaking 
hands all around, like the country minister after the benedic- 
tion is pronounced. This is peculiar to him among the Cabinet 
officers, so far as I know, and it is not only quaint and inter- 
esting, but, moreover, proves an admirably practical way of 
relieving the office of its daily congestion of visitors, most of 
whom only want to say a word or two anyway, or to make an 
appointment for an interview later. It avoids delaying the 
man who has important business to transact, and it gives the 
humbiest caller assurance that his turn will come. 

This high official’s handshake is, by the way, no empty 
formality. Like the President, he does it as though he 
enjoys it, and with a large, strong hand that squeezes hard. 
You would not think handling fruit trees could produce such 
forearm muscles. He would make a good President. 

Unlike the President he is not ‘‘ delighted’’ to meet you, 
but while shaking hands looks at you as if determined to 
see just what kind of a man you are, and very likely succeeds. 


The Tale of the Big Bully and His Hat 


He tells how he got into this habit of gazing intently into the 
eyes before him. It was ’way back in the Vermont days 
when he was teaching school. This is the way he tells it: 

‘* There was a big bully loafing in the store one day along 
with a lot of other loafers when a stranger came in. The 
stranger wanted to sitdown. The bully had put his hat on 
the only vacant chair. 

***Ts that your hat?’ asked the stranger politely. 

*** Yes, it is,’ said the bully. 

*** Will you please remove it so I can sit down?’ 

*** Let’s see you remove it,’ said the bully, looking up. 

“* Now the stranger was a smaller man than the bully; an 
older man, too. But he just fastened his eyes on that bully’s 
eyes for a minute and then slowly reached over, still looking 
hard at the bully’s eyes, picked up that hat, reached slowly 
back—still looking hard at the bully’s eyes—dropped the 
hat into the stove and slowly sat down, all the time never 
letting go the bully’s eyes. The bully blinked a minute, 
looked at the stove, then at the stranger still gazing at him, 
and then quietly got up and left. 

“The next day the other loafers said: ‘What did you let 
that man back you down for?’ 
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‘** Well, now,’ says the bully, scratching his head, ‘ when 
a man looks at you like that, you can’t ever tell what he’s 
thinking of doing to you.’’’ 

The Secretary went on: ‘‘ Now, when I first began teaching 
up in Vermont they gave me the toughest school in the neigh- 
borhood. Some of the boys were bigger than I was, and they 
boasted of having made life miserable for all my predecessors. 
They began with me the very first day; when I called on one 
of the big boys to spell bucket he spelt ‘ p-a-i-1’ and giggled. 
This started the rest of the room giggling, too. I saw I’d have 
my hands full in a minute. Ihadtodosomething. I waited 
for the giggling to stop, then I caught that boy’s eyes and we 
began staring at each other. I didn’t know how long he 
could keep it up, but I knew the whole room was watching 
us in silence. I didn’t say a word till pretty soon the boy 
blinked and dropped his gaze to the floor. ‘ Now then,’ I 
remarked quietly, ‘you spell bucket.’ But there was still 
some fight in him and he tried to raise hiseyes tomine. He 
got them as high as the top of my desk, and there they stuck. 
‘Spell bucket!’ said I more sternly. He made one more 
attempt, but his eyes slid down to the top of my desk. 
‘Bucket!’ I shouted in my deepest voice. ‘ B-u-c-k-e-t, 
buckei,’ he said meekly, and kept on looking at the top of 
my desk. I didn’t have any more trouble with that school.’’ 

‘* But what did the top of the desk have to do with it?’’ 
was asked. 

‘* H’m, well, you see I had put a three-quarter-inch hickery 
stick there to help my eyes out,’”’ he replied, chuckling. 

There is homely Harumish humor in that last touch. 

Like all men who have a permeating sense of humor he 
cannot stand much in the way of glowing tribute or oratorical 
bouquets, though I’ve no doubt he likes and profits by honest 
appreciation as much as all normal humans. By the same 
token, he cannot endure the spectacle of overmuch pomposity 
in other men without feeling a manly yearning to kick them. 
Therefore he tries not to see it when possible to avoid it. 
But sometimes he is brought face to face with it. 


The Pompous Man Who Nearly Lost His Place 


A certain new appointee came hustling into the Treasury 
Department the other day to pay his respects to his chief and 
to receive instructions. He wasasmall man, but so pompous 
that even the colored doorkeeper had to wink at the white 
messenger, and they are pretty important-looking themselves. 
He had a pathetically dignified face, a solemn manner, and 
the chest of his coat looked as if it were padded with red tape. 

‘* How’re?’’ said the Secretary; ‘‘ glad to meet you. Sit 
down and we’ll talk things over.’’ 

** Mr. Secretary,’’ began the newcomer in a deep Fourth of 
July orator’s voice, ‘‘ I cannot tell you how unworthy I deem 
myself of the high honor that has been conferred upon me pe 

‘* That’s all right,’’ interrupted the Secretary; ‘‘ now, I’ll 
tell you what we better take up to start with.’’ There were 
a dozen men and a woman, a dead Senator’s widow, waiting 
to see him, and he wanted to get through. 

But the little man had rehearsed his speech coming down 
on the Congressional Limited and he wanted to tell all about 
how unworthy he considered himself and thus get contra- 
dicted. He wanted to impress the new Cabinet officer from 
Iowa with his aplomb. So he tried again, and again the 
Secretary interrupted, not looking for aplomb this afternoon. 

‘* But, Mr. Secretary, I must express to you, along with my 
deep appreciation of the honor conferred, my feeling of 
extreme unworthiness ss 

‘*Um,”’ said the Secretary, hunching his jaw forward and 
fastening his eyes on the younger man with characteristic 
intentness; ‘‘ you’ve said that now three times; there must 
besomething init. ’Tisn’t too late now toresign if you think 
you’ll make a fizzle of it.’’ 

The amazed young man, his face red, his pomposity punc- 
tured, made haste to explain that he—er—only meant 

‘‘ That’s all right,’’ said the Secretary; ‘‘ I guess you can 
hold down the joballright if youtry. If you can’t we’ll find 
out soon enough. Now we’ll go on with business.’’ 

There is only one instance, that I can discover, of his 
departing from his characteristic simplicity and directness of 
expression, and then he made a break, showing that a man 
can be only one real thing atatime. There was palliation for 











‘that departure. It was when he telegraphed his acceptance 


of the Cabinet portfolio. It is conceivable that he was rat- 
tled, not being accustomed to such appointments. Or, per- 
haps he wanted to show them in Washington that he wasn’t 
so ignorant of Capitol lugs and language as they supposed; 
probably poked himself in the ribs and said, ‘‘ Now, do it up 
brown!’’—at any rate he concocted the following telegram: 
‘‘Tf it may please Your Excellency, I shall feel honored in 
accepting your kind offer of the Treasury portfolio.’’ The 
next day a Philadelphia paper informed him, and the public, 
that ‘‘ under no circumstances can the President of the United 
States be addressed as ‘ Your Excellency.’ The official title 
of Theodore Roosevelt is ‘ The President.’ ’’ 

We may be sure the recipient of the telegram was not much 
shocked, and I fancy the writer of it did not lose very much 
sleep over the matter, either; probably laughed and told him- 
self it served him right. 

That may be likened to the time the Deacon got ahead of 
Harum in a horse trade. Now, see how David got even. 
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While on the way to Washington a few days later he was 
discovered by some rapacious reporters who had been lying 
in wait for him, and they besought him to say something. 
What did he intend to do about the surplus? how many 
officials of the Department did he think of dismissing? and so 
on. Now, this new Secretary agreed with the sentiments if 
not with the language of another Cabinet officer hailing from 
Iowa, who said, ‘‘ Until you learn something about your job, 
keep d quiet.’’ So he only smiled and shook his head. 
So they tried a well-known newspaper trick; they reminded 
him of the greatness and importance of the position he was 
about to occupy, and how breathlessly the public, which, after 
all, he served and which had some rights perhaps, was waiting 
to hear. what he had to say, and similar subtle flattery with 
which newspaper men frequently succeed in puffing up newly 
appointed officials until they burst out into speech. But he 
was still obdurate. 

‘“ Why, sir,’’ said the reporter from the paper that had 
called him down, ‘‘ anything you are willing to say will be of 
interest to the people of this broad land; anything at all, sir.”’ 

‘* That so?’’ asked the new man from the West, beginning 
to look impressed. ‘* Well, I don’t know whether I ought to 
divulge this or not, but here’s something seems of no little 
importance to the Secretary of the Treasury.’’ The reporters 
were taking careful mental notes. ‘‘ You tell the people of 
this broad land that my health was never better, and that I 
ate a hearty breakfast of ham and eggs this morning. Good- 
morning, gentlemen,’’ and with that he jumped on the train 
again. 

There are those who say his style is more like Lincoln’s 
than any mart who has appeared in Washington since the war. 
He has proved, I may add, a great surprise to those in the 
Treasury Department who had heard only of his Methodism 
and opposition to drinking, and who had purchased Bibles 
for their desks. In fact, in the Department they say he 
could tell stories all day without stopping if he only had 
time, but he hasn’t, for he is a tremendously hard worker, 
reaching the office before many of his clerks are out of bed. 
The second day he was Secretary he arrived so early that 
the watchman wouldn’t let him in. 

‘What are you doing here?’’ growled the man at the door. 

‘I thought I’d go to the Secretary’s office, if you please.’’ 

** Don’t you know nobody arrives this time of day? He’s 
not there yet.’’ 

‘Well, he ought to be, and that’s the reason I want to get 
in if you’ll let me,’’ said the Secretary, handing his card to 
the astonished doorkeeper. 

And he generally keeps at it until long after Martha, the 
old colored aunty who sweeps and dusts the Secretary’s office, 
has arrived and is waiting patiently in the hall. She is one of 
the few people in the country who do not approve of the 
President’s choice. 

He has always worked this way, he says. ‘‘ Twenty years 
ago they told me I was working too hard, couldn’t stand it, 
would get consumption; and they’ve been telling me so ever 
since — force of habit on their part, I suppose.’’ He does not 
bother much about recreation. Men who work their way 
through college aren’t so likely to think about exercise. And 
when asked what he did with his vacations he looked as 
though he was going to inquire, ‘‘ What is a vacation?’’ but 
he only said: ‘‘ Well, I never had one myself since I can 
remember, except a year ago last summer. I went out tothe 
Yellowstone. I didn’t like it. I got to feeling queer. Two 
days of it was all I wanted.’’ 

He is somewhat mistaken about that matter, however, 
for during his second campaign, when he was making two 
or three speeches a day and wearing out the robust re- 
porters and committeemen who followed him, he himself 
remarked at the close of this strain, which often causes nerv- 
ous prostration, how much refreshed he felt ‘‘ by his iittle 





- vacation;’’ and then, too, he told me he took a day off fifteen 


years ago for illness. 
A New Brand of Watermeton 


It is hard to stop the story-telling habit. At one time the 
brethren in the church out at Denison remonstrated with him 
about it. ‘‘ Too much levity,’’ they said. Besides, they 
were mostly prohibitionists, and some of these still consider 
Mr. Shaw too liberal, in that he does not vote to prohibit his 
fellow-men what he denies himself. One day they heard of 
his illustrating a point in a campaign speech by means of the 
story of the wicked politician who inoculated a watermelon 
with a bottle of champagne and invited to the feast several 
prohibitionist farmers who énjoyed the flavor so much that 
they slipped the seeds into their pockets for planting pur- 
poses. Possibly this story brought matters to a crisis. At 
any rate, it is said that he tried to curb the evil habit, but it is 
known that he failed miserably. 

The very next Sunday he wanted to make the boys under- 
stand how good, wholesome country lads are changed into 
bad boys in the city. He reiterated that sentiment in gener- 
alizations two or three times, but he knew that it was not 
making any effect. Finally, being desperate, he said: 

‘*T can’t help it, but it’s very much like the farmer who 
lived on the Oregon River. This farmer caught a very fine 
salmon one day, and thought he’d take it in to the city to the 

(Concluded on Page 16) 
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N THE midst of the feverish onrush of the 
Trusts and Combines they are startled by 
a storm signal from the President and 
Attorney-General. There is no more in- 
teresting and probably no more important 
development of the year, whether on the 
business or the political side. The coun- 
try sees a tremendous movement, almost 
a wild infatuation of trade, railroad and 
industrial combination, some good, some 
hurtful and dangerous. Congress looks 
on without knowing what to do beyond 
what it has already done. The States 
seem to have exhausted their powers in 
vain. Everybody is wondering what next, 
when the President and Attorney-General 
shoot a rocket and the test begins. 
Here is a broad arena where demagog- 
ism can play its pranks, where perplex- 
ity can wander in its maze, and where statesmanship can 
find room and verge enough for its highest display. The 
question of the Trusts and of their possibilities, tendencies 
and treatment tempts the charlatanism of the jugglers and 
the Jacobins as it claims the best thgught of responsible 
authority. It is easy to declaim and inveigh and denounce 
in indiscriminate fashion. A general and sweeping assault 
on the prevailing movement for combination offers a fine 
chance for the adventurer in politics and for the malcontent 
in society. But the rational view paints neither all black 
nor all white. It neither condemns nor commends unre- 
servedly. It finds lights and shadows; it recognizes advan- 
tages and dangers; and without either destroying or giving 
free rein it would aim to control and regulate. 
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The Wise Position of Senator Beveridge 


The sane judgment both of business benefit and public policy 
has recently received its most intelligent and ample expres- 
sion from Senator Beveridge in his discussion of what may be 
called the Trust issue. The readers of this journal know 
from his interesting and searching contributions that it is his 
habit to inform himself thoroughly upon whatever subject he 
takes up, and to deal with it in a candid, dispassionate and 
elevated spirit. His treatment of the Trust issue is removed 
as far as possible from the temper of the demagogue. He 
searches the truth, wherever it may lead, and seeks to apply 
its lessons in a practical and effective way. 

Pursuing this method he recognizes the principle of com- 
bination as an inevitable tendency of our modern growth. 
Within limitations it has wrought vast public good. No one 
doubts that the union of small railroads, forming a continu- 
ous service, into one great integral system, by which our 
large trunk lines have developed, has been inestimably 
advantageous. Senator Beveridge by numerous illustrations 
shows how it has reduced the cost and shortened the time of 
transportation. Industrial expansion has in many cases 
produced similar results. This concentration may be carried 
so far as to create a monopoly which may prevent competi- 
tion, limit production and control prices. In such case it 
becomes a menace and an evil. The problem of statesman- 
ship is not to attempt to destroy the principle of combination 
which is so inwrought in our modern business methods and 
which cannot be overthrown, but to govern and regulate its 
application. 

Without pursuing the discussion, which is not the province 
of this article, enough has been said to suggest the theory 
which guides the President and Attorney-General in their 
action. It is not to make war on legitimate combination, but 
to fight its abuse. It is not that Trusts should be destroyed 
or forbidden, but that they should be controlled and regu- 
lated in the public interest. The Sherman Anti-Trust law, 
which has this for its object, is on the statute book. It has 
been largely a dead letter. There has, perhaps, been little 
occasion until recently for testing it. The President and 
Attorney-General now propose to see what virtue there is 
in it. 

For this undertaking both have peculiar and remarkable 
qualifications. The President has conscience and courage in 
a high degree. In view of the great influences that will be 
affected and of the combined powers that will be antagonized, 
it requires courage to enter upon this contest. The virile, 
impulsive, intense nature of Mr. Roosevelt is just the force to 
determine and impel the attack. If he were more cautious, 
timid and undecided, if he had less confidence in his own 
powers, he might shrink from an encounter with the vast 
financial interests which will be arrayed on the other side. 
It needed his eager, daring, restless spirit to challenge the 
combat. It is such a mental organization that does things, 
and when it is associated with moral principle and good 
judgment it is apt to achieve great and lasting results. 
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If Mr. Roosevelt has just the right temper to give the com- 
mand, Mr. Knox has just the right training and quality to 
carry it out. There could not be a better union for the pur- 
pose. This is precisely the combine of talent needed to fight 
the combines of business. 
could have discovered in all the land a lawyer better fitted 
for this service than the modest, unassuming, but exceedingly 
efficient Attorney-General whom he found in the chair when 
he came in. Mr. Knox knows the corporations through and 
through. He was not one of the lawyers who framed the 
organization of the Steel Trust, as has so often been stated, 
for he was practically out of the service before that giant 
combination was formed. But he had for years been the 
remarkably successful attorney of great corporations, and had 
become an expert in their structure and in the principles of 
law which govern them. 

Beyond that, the texture of his mind is peculiarly suited to 
this kind of effort. Not showy or demonstrative or ostenta- 
tious, he is singularly clear in his perception and firm in his 
grasp. Hegoes straight to the marrow of a question, without 
being diverted by side issues or confused by secondary and 
subordinate matters. No man excels him in the simple, lucid 
statement of a case. As Emerson said of Napoleon, he would 
shorten a straight line to come to a point. 


The Tremendous Fee of Secretary Knox 


His recognized ability has given him great success in the 
branch of the profession to which he has specially devoted 
himself. The story of his association with the late President 
Harrison in a particular case and of the respective fees has 
been told, but incorrectly. The true story is interesting and 
characteristic. Mr. Knox had arranged to spend the summer 
in Europe. His heart was set on the vacation. A client 
wanted him to take a case which would require him to 
abandon his cherished plan. He objected and the client 
insisted, whereupon he said he would cliurge a fee that would 
preclude his employment. Asked to name the amount he 
named it and the client promptly accepted. The case 
involved trial at Indianapolis, and General Harrison was 
retained as associate. 

At the conclusion General Harrison suggested that if Mr. 
Knox didn’t mind he would himself arrange with the client 
for the settlement of his own compensation. Mr. Knox 
replied that, if General Harrison preferred to do it that way, 
he had no objection. The rank and prestige of General 
Harrison as a great lawyer were everywhere recognized. He 
charged and received $25,000. The fee which Mr. Knox 
received, and which he had expected to divide had the settle- 
ment been left to him, was $100,000. The case involved 
something like two millions, for which the successful litigant 
could well afford to pay even this liberal compensation, and 
it was determined on the principle of law which Mr. Knox 
brought forward as decisive. 

It is this clear perception and sure judgment, united with 
his knowledge of practical affairs, which give him his 
strength as a lawyer and which will make him a very danger- 
ous antagonist for the group of skilled and accomplished 
attorneys that the Trusts will be sure to array against him. 
His familiarity with the forms of organization and methods 
of business will arm him for the contest; but, beyond and 
above that, his grasp of the elemental principle of right and 
of the broad policy of the taw to protect the people in their 
fundamental safeguards of free competition and natural oper- 
ations of trade will doubly arm him. 

The proceedings against the Northern Securities Company 
and against the Beef Trust will both have popular approval 
and sympathy. Nor ought there in reality to be objection in 
any quarter. The financiers, as well as the country, ought to 
welcome the trial. If the organization by which two great 
parallel lines of railroad have been brought under one con- 
trol is repugnant to the law, the sooner it is known the better 
forthem. All interests, moreover, will be safer in the long 
run if it shall come to be established and recognized that rich 
men and corporations must respect and obey the law like all 
others. If the law shall be found to be inadequate it is well 
that this should be determined so that its defects can be rem- 
edied. For in one way or another protection against arbi- 
trary and oppressive monopoly will be secured, and it is 
better that it should: come through a rational law of regula- 
tion than that, by the defiance and defeat of all such effort, 
popular indignation shall be kindled until it shall sweep on 
to self-defense through a rude measure of destruction. 

The action of the President and Attorney-General is thus 
likely to prove not only a sound step of public policy, but a 
shrewd move of political strategy. If it excites criticism in 
a few interested quarters it will evoke applause and support 
throughout the country. It will largely disarm and emascu- 
late the Trust issue. It will be impossible to organize a 
vague, shadowy and indefinite outcry in the face of a distinct 





It is doubtful if the President — 





and visible movement along practical lines. And if the 
President shall succeed not only in checking a wild and 
excessive tendency toward combination, not only in restrain- 
ing the restraint of trade, but in neutralizing one of the most 
dangerous political possibilities of the time, he will prove 
himself a masterful leader. 


The Atrocities in the Philippines 


With recent developments he will find occasion for like 
sharp, bold, strong action in dealing with the conduct of the 
war in the Philippines. Any hesitation, indecision or weak- 
ness at this juncture might seriously compromise the position 
of the Administration and of its party. + These qualities are 
so foreign to the nature of the President and so unlike all he 
has done thus far that no approach to them may be expected. 

The desultory reports of the water-cure and other severities 
practiced by some of the minor officers in their difficult cam- 
paign against a savage and elusive foe in the jungles of lower 
Luzon and Samar had grated on the sensibilities of the 
country, when the open avowal of General Jacob Smith’s 
order to kill and burn and to make a howling wilderness of 
Samar came to crystallize and intensify the feeling of dis- 
quietude. Such a proclamation of a crusade of extermination 
was abhorrent to the just sense of the American people. It 
gave new vitality to those who oppose the policy of the 
Government, ‘and it brought concern to those who support it. 

The disclosure of this order was promptly followed by 
intelligence that the last rebel leader in Samar had surren- 
dered. That appeared to mark the practical end of armed 
insurrection. The last smouldering embers of trouble in 
Luzon, Panay and Negros had seemingly been extinguished. 
The only threatening spark that remairied was the issue with 
the Moros, and there were assurances that diplomacy would, 
to a great extent, subdue that menace. The opponents of 
the Administration naturally seized upon General Smith’s 
order and turned it to immediate and effective account. The 
Philippine debate was already on in the Senate, and this 
revelation added fuel to the fire. The minority attacked 
aud prodded and harried the friends of the Administration, 
who were crippled for the time being by their desire to hasten 
action without prolonging debate, by their lack of knowledge 
of the exact facts, and by their unwillingness to pronounce 
judgment until they could do it intelligently and authorita- 
tively. In such a case the advantage is with the attacking 
party. It is irresponsible and unrestrained. It can strike 
boldiy and even recklessly. It matters not, so far as tactical 
movement is concerned, whether later developments shall 
sustain its declarations or not; it can make the momentary 
impression and deal with the further chapters as they come. 


Af Great Republican Opportunity Lost 


There was but one way of promptly and effectively meeting 
the situation thus presented. That was to disavow and 
repudiate General Smith’s ruthless order; to denounce its 
terms and its policy; to declare that the United States did 
not and would not wage war against any foe, whether savage 
or otherwise, in its spirit; and to proclaim in the name of the 
American Government and people that they would not toler- 
ate and would not allow themselves to be misinterpreted or 
compromised by an act which they unequivocally condemn. 
Was not an opportunity missed when some one of the 
acknowledged Republican leaders failed to speak that earnest 
and emphatic word? Senator Lodge or Spooner or Foraker 
could have done it in a powerful and convincing way. It 
will yet be done, possibly before these words appear; but if 
it had been done instantly and decisively it would have 
spiked the guns of opposition. 

Probably the Senators did not assume the duty because 
they left it for the President to act in his own way and time. 
After all, the ultimate responsibility is with him. He will 
practically determine the attitude of the Government and the 
position of his party in Congress and out of it, and there is 
no reason to doubt that he will do it in an unmistakable 
manner. It is for him to speak and act at the appropriate 
hour in a way that will save the Government from reproach, 
that will relieve it from all share of responsibility for an 
odious and indefensible proceeding, and that wiil vindicate 
and justify its policy. It requires care and discrimination, 
but it does not permit doubt. He will see to it that the 
American soldiers, who as a body represent the American 
people as a body, shall not be involved in undeserved 
obloquy. He will make it clear that a single exceptional act 
does not reflect the spirit and conduct of the army. He will 
render it plain that the army is not to be paralyzed by weak- 
ness and want of support, but is to be backed and upheld in 
its legitimate work. And he will give the country and the 
world to understand that our Government, even in war witha 
misled people, stands for civilization, humanity and progress. 
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OME men on 
S the stock 
exchange 
were buying a 
railroad, and 
everywhere but 
on the Great 
Lakes there was 
excitement. Cap- 
tain Kelburn had 
seen something of 
it in the latest 
newspaper that 
had come into his 
hands, but a man 
who must sail a three- 
hundred-and-eighty- 
foot steamer from 
Chicago to Bufialo 
and back—fifteen 
hundred miles of lee 
shore atid intricate 
channels, with never 
sea-room to avoid the 
one or a pilot to help 
with the others—cannot bother about stock exchanges. 

But on Thanksgiving Eve, after the Mukwonagc had 
pushed her high prow, coated thick and white with Lake 
Erie ice, into the harbor at Buffalo, and the Captain had gone 
home, he heard the news from his son John, who had been 
out of work since the burning of the James B. Green at the 
Alpena wharf fire. A great transfer had taken place in the 
railway world: the M. & M. Line of steamers had been 
bought up to play a part in the new transcontinental combi- 
nation. There was talk of a revolution in the Company — 
‘“ modern methods ’”’ in the office, ‘‘ new biood’’ in the Line 
—engines to be overhauied or replaced, and a new schedule 
to begin in the spring—-contracts already let for two hew 
steamers, to be the largest on the Lakes. So the talk ran on, 
as the old and the young sailor smoked their pipes by the 
kitchen stove; and the Captain, who could not by any reck- 
oning, with his gray-streaked sandy hair, and his brown old 
face, a wrinkle ground into it for every week of the forty-five 
years that he had passed on the Lakes, be classed with 
‘* new blood,’’ listened soberly. 

This was Wednesday evening; on Friday morning the 
rumors were confirmed. And every man on the Line, from 
chief navigator to stoker, that could be reached by wire, 
learned how quickly a well-organized syndicate can move. 
A mew manager took the desk at Chicago, and a great finan- 
cier joined him to organize the work. Captain Kelburn was 
curtly ordered, by telegram, to engage a mate and bring the 
Mukwonago around to Chicago at once, after which his resig- 
nation would be accepted. Murfin, his former mate, was to 
wait at Buffalo for further orders. Every one else on the 
steamer Was anxious excepting old Willie McRae, the first 
engineer. The best engineer on the Lakes had no cause to 
worry, for sane men do not talk of young blood in the engine- 
room; and the old Scotchman went on rubbing up the bright 
work, and reciting Shakespeare and Bobbie Burns to the 
oiler, and talking of the clever young Stevenson lad, and 
patronizing the new management as he had always patron- 
ized the old. 

The orders were peremptory: the Captain was ready. 
“‘Johnny,’’ he said, when his son came down to the wharf 
Friday noon, ‘“‘ go up and get your things. I want you for 
mate.’’ 

‘* When do we start?’’ asked John. 

‘“‘ Any time after two.”’ 

In twenty minutes John was back. He shook hands with 
McRae, who eyed him suspiciously. The old engineer had 
boundless contempt for even the appearance of favoritism; he 
would not permit his own son to work onthe same line. The 
second mate was named MacMillan, a red-haired, undersized 
man, who opened his acquaintance with young Kelburn by 
confiding his fears of losing his place. 

The last of the cargo was lowered into the hold, the ‘* dock- 
wallopers ’’ clambered back to the wharf, and the Mukwonago 
swung out, headed across the harbor, passed between the 
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piers, and plunged her nose into the yellow, pitching sea 
outside. It was a gray day, with scudding clouds in the sky 
and an ugly sea ahead. Where the spray fell on rail or 
deck or stay, a layer of ice remained. And through that 
afternoon, as Kelburn paced the bridge, his coat buttoned to 
his chin, and his sou’wester hat pulled down to keep the 
spray from his neck, the wind never slackened, except to give 
way to a fiercer puff. 

After forty-five years of it a man is not disturbed by a little 
November weather —a man that has lived on it and breathed 
it into his lungs and slept through it for so long that he 
remembers little else—and it was not the long glance about 
the black horizon, as he came from his stateroom at six o’clock 
to take the bridge for the fore watch, that brought the heavy, 
sober look into the Captain’s eyes. He ran up the slippery, 
swaying steps with a lightness and spring that belied the 
wrinkles on his face, as if to convince himself that the spring 
was still there. He nodded to John, glanced at the compass, 
and laid his hands on the bridge rail, looking out ahead, 
while John went down to his supper. With every revolution 
of the screw, with every toss of spray from the blunt bows, 
the Captain was a few yards nearer the end of his last run. 
And to look out there into the night and see it coming steadily 
on, cutting off minute by minute the last three days of those 
forty-five years of service, was the hardest thing he had ever 
had to do. 

John saw it, and felt with him; but they were neither of 
them given to talking, and so he said nothing, but made his 
way aft over the glassy, rolling deck to his supper. Then 
he went to bed, for he must take the watch again at mid- 
night. But at ten o’clock he was awakened by the look- 
out of the fore watch, who hammered on the door of his 
stateroom and hardly gave him time to draw on his clothes 
before dragging him out. And then, when he reached 
the deck, he found the old Captain lying at the foot of the 
bridge ladder with MacMillan bending over him, swearing 
sympathetically. 

Nothing could be done before the return of the men who 
had gone for the Captain’s mattress. He lay on the deck, 
silent except when he told John that his leg was broken. A 
deck hand stood by with a lantern, steadying himself by an 
iron stay as his boots slipped on the deck. The yellow light 
danced over the kneeling group, glistening on their ice- 
covered coats and sou’westers, and playing over the deck. 
Two dim figures came lurching into the light with the mat- 
tress; and all together they got the Captain to his berth. 

Young Kelburn and MacMillan returned to the bridge. 
The second mate was talkative, and he eagerly shouted out 
the story of the accident as they mounted the ladder. Only 
scattered phrases reached Kelburn’s ears over the drive and 
rush of the wind and the plunging roar of the waves. ‘‘ He 
was standing here—I see him from the wheelhouse —tried to 
catch the rail—foot went out so—done all I could ’ 
His manner irritated Kelburn, and he turned away to consult 
the chart in the wheelhouse. He did not want to talk about 
it. Hefelt the responsibility that had fallen on his shoulders. 
This steamer, this three hundred and eighty feet of steel- 
encased energy, this throbbing, almost human thing beneath 
his feet, was his to govern or misgovern. More than once he 
had stood on the bridge of the old Green with a storm ahead 
and water in the hold, but then there had always been an- 
other, somewhere within call, to take the blame, if there was 
to be any blame. 

In three minutes every man on-the ship knew of the acci- 
dent; and signs of nervousness followed the news as it sped 
to the berths of the watch below or down to the grimy, red- 
lighted stokers. Willie McRae shook his head over his 
valves and levers, and told the oiler he needn’t expect to see 
land again this trip until she took it bows on. The oiler 
nodded ominously, and then thought perhaps he should have 
taken it as a joke; but the engineer growled on. And young 
Kelburn, as he paced the bridge, peering out into the west 
where the white-crested waves and the sky alike blended into 
blackness, did not know that the wheelsman was watching 
him closely, that the lookout now and then turned around 
and felt reassured when he saw the indistinct figure quietly 
walking to and fro. But McRae was wrong, for in the morn- 
ing they worked up the Detroit River as neatly as the Captain 
himself could have done it, and landed at the city without so 
much as scratching the paint. 

When Kelburn had seen his father settled in the hospital, 
and had hurried back to the steamer, he found McRae waiting 
for him in the doorway of the after deck house. Kelburn 
knew the old Scotchman well enough by reputation, and had 
not been looking for an easy run. The M. & M. engineers 
were not directly answerable to their captains excepting in 
the actual business of navigating the ship, but to the chief 
engineer of the Line at Chicago. And the man that was 
responsible for the engine could frequently make it uncom- 
fortable for the man who was responsible for the rest of the 
ship. Kelburn had too much on his mind to be bothered with 
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misunderstandings, so he merely nodded a good-morning. 
But McRae stopped him. 

‘“Wait a bit, young man,’’ he said, with all his urbanity 
and self-respect on the surface; ‘‘ wait a bit.. What are the 
orders?’’ 

‘‘Orders!’’ Kelburn repeated, glancing shortly at him. 
He had sent a message, but he was in no frame of mind to 
say so. Moreover, he had no notion of tying up at Detroit to 
wait for a reply; with but three days left before the close of 
navigation for the winter there was little time to lose. The 
last thing the Captain had said, as John stood by his cot in 
the hospital, had been: ‘‘ Make a good run of it, Johnny. 
The insurance ain’t in force after the first, you know.’’ And 
so now he turned away, mounted the bridge and rang for 
steam, leaving McRae to stare after him, a grim, grizzled 
figure, a-tremble with rage and ruffled dignity. 

The moment had come. It had been awaited with relish, 
with nervousness, or with eagerness by every one on the ship 
but Kelburn. The engine-room bell had tinkled, but the 
smoke was still rolling peacefully off astern from the two 
black-and-white funnels, the screw was motionless. The 
wheelsman cast an anxious glance at Kelburn, who was stand- 
ing at the end of the bridge with his hand on the bell-pull. 
He had bet five dollars on this moment with the first oiler. 
The lookout—he was the stakeholder—-glanced hastily 
around at his friend in the wheelhouse, but finding Kelburn’s 
eyes upon him he turned as hastily back. Again the hand 
came up, and again the bell tinkled. Still the engine was 
motionless. If Kelburn should hesitate now he was lost. 
He stood for a moment longer, waiting for the engine te start; 
then in sharp tones he ordered the deck hands to cast off the 
bow-line. A car ferryboat was cutting across their path, and 
he sounded a warning blast on the big whistle over McRae’s 
head. The line was hauled aboard now, and the bow was 
beginning to drift away from the wharf in the current. And 
then, for the third time, the bell rang—not with atinkle now, 
but with a jerk that taxed the wire. There was one more 
anxious moment for the wheelsman and the lookout, then a 
slow rumble ran through the ship, and a splash sounded from 
the stern as the screw turned slowly over. Another blast 
from the whistle, and they were heading out into the current 
toward Belle Isle; and Kelburn, who had the river and Lake 
St. Clair channels charted like print in his head, once he was 
above Detroit, was too closely occupied getting his ship 
through them to realize that the first skirmish of the fight was 
over, and that he had won it. 

He threaded his way into Lake St. Clair, through the Ship 
Canal in the Flats and the St. Clair River, and pushed out 
into Lake Huron. The wind was steadily rising. It was 
one of those relentless winds the Lakes know so well, that 
rush down from the northwest in a day-to-day crescendo 
and finally burst out into a fitful, intermittent hurricane that 
snatches up lumber piles from exposed wharves and drives 
luckless schooners into the sand, and tries the nerve and eye 
of the steamboatmen. But the course now lay along the 
western shore, and they were in a measure sheltered from it. 
As it was, there was little that was agreeable in it for men 
that had no time to think of the savage wildness, the mad 
roar of the wind, as it whistled through the rigging and 
scoured the frozen deck. It brought sleet with it, and small, 
hard flakes of snow that added a sting to the slap of the spray. 
The ship labored and groaned, and burrowed her nose into 
the waves with a quiver and a shock, then lifted it up and 
plunged forward, throwing off the clinging waves with an 
angry toss. Kelburn and MacMillan took their moments of 
sleep when they could; and back in the engine-room McRae 
emerged only occasionally from his injured silence to mutter 
evil prophecies. The oilers were sullen, the stokers ugly. 
Only the forward section of the crew—the wheelsmen, look- 
outs and deck hands, who were placed where they could see 
the big-shouldered figure that seldom left the bridge, but 
paced up and down, or paused to give an order to the wheels- 
man— were in a reasonably cheerful frame of mind. All the 
way up the coast, except when they were knocking about in 
the sea off Saginaw Bay, they could see the low shore-line a 
few miles to windward; for Kelburn was holding the 
Mukwonago as close to the shore as he dared, in order to 
make up in advance some of the time he expected to lose 
when once they should have swung around into Lake 
Michigan. This checked their progress somewhat, and it 
was night when, after the Thunder Bay light, with its white 
flash every ninety seconds, had fallen astern, a fixed light on 
the port bow told Kelburr. that he was passing Presque Isle, 
and that the time had come to change the course from north 
to northwest for the run up to Bois Blanc Island. Now the 
ship was pointing up into the wind, and for a while it was 
hard going, but as they drew nearer and nearer to the Straits 
the sea lessened, until at last, far along in the night, the 
comparatively quiet sea, as well as the fixed light of Poe 
Reef dead ahead and the red and white flash of Spectacle 
Reef on the starboard bow, told Kelburn that the island was 
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near at hand; and swinging around to the west, leaving both 
lights to starboard, the Mukwonago passed into the South 
Channel. 

In the morning they ran out into Lake Michigan, and then 


the fighting began. There was to be little more leaving the 
bridge for Kelburn. What with a roaring sea, a lee shore, 
and a long chain of islands to work past, his hands were full; 
but he knew the course, and he knew that he could take 
her through. The day spun along, and the Mukwonago 
was pitching about like a surfboat. As she came down 
farther and farther into the wind, the scattered flakes of snow 
that had been falling for twenty-four hours began to thicken. 
They whirled about the wheelhouse and pelted the glass until 
the wheelsman was obliged to lower the window in order to 
see the flagstaff at the bow. With the snow came more wind, 
and with the wind more snow. It was plain enough that 
there was to be no letting up until the storm had had its fling. 
They were passing South Manitou Island now, the last of the 
chain, and an open course lay ahead to Chicago. But Kelburn 
did not like the way the wind was blowing. The snow too, 
had it been only a flurry, would 
have meant nothing, but this 
was a general storm; there had 
been the same promise of snow 
on Lake Huron, two hundred 
miles away. He had been 
brought up among careful sail- 
ors, whose two rules of life had 
been: first, make the run on 
time; but, second, never lose 
the steamer. He had no mind 
to leave the Mukwonago, as the 
Calumet and her consorts had 
been left in the Thanksgiving 
storm of ’86, to go to pieces on 
the Grosse Pointe reef, not 
twenty miles from the Chicago 
harbor. He thought it over for 
1alf an hour while they were 
passing Sleeping Bear Point, 
and finally, when the ship was 
pitching so that he could hardly 
keep his feet, and the wheels- 
man was leaning out and peer- 
ing forward anxiously to make 
out his course through the fly- 
ing snow, he decided to run 
into the harbor at Frankfort. 
And, as running in between the 
piers of a narrow channel 
through a cross surf is not a 
matter to be taken lightly, he 
called up the engineer through 
the tube, and said: 

‘* Please put on more steam, 
Mr. McRae. Iam going to put 
in at Frankfort.’’ 

Now, it may be that this is 
what the engineer would have 
decided on himself had the de- 
cision rested with him; but as 
the matter stood he merely 
grunted an unintelligible reply, 
coolly surveyed sea and sky 
from the after cabin doorway, 
and decided to do nothing of 
the sort. Ina few moments he 
was again called to the tube. 

‘*Mr. McRae, please put on 
more steam,’’ was the short 
command. 

“Ft can't 


” 


do it,’’ growled 
McRae. ‘I’m overworking 
her now. It wouldn’t be safe.’’ 

Kelburn snapped the tube 
shut and returned to the bridge. 
The engineer had fallen back 
on his prerogative: there was 
nothing more to be said. 
Kelburn decided to make the 
attempt without McRae’s help; 
and if the wind should not 
increase too much during the 
hour he thought he could do it. 

But half an hour later a burst 
of wind came sweeping down 
the Lake, It brought a blast of cold that cut Kelburn to the 
bone, muffled as he was in his heavy jacket. The waves 
came pounding aboard with force enough to stave in any but 
steel bulwarks; and in the snow that followed the shore was 
shut from sight as if a curtain had been drawn. The wheels- 


man shouted through his window as Kelburn passed it: 

** Dakota weather, this.’’ 

Kelburn nodded. 

** Shall I head in, sir?” 

The question was shouted boldly enough, but the wheels- 
man was watching Kelburn’s face narrowly and anxiously. 
** No,’’ he replied; ‘‘ head out.’’ 


Kelburn shook his head. 
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The man looked relieved as his eyes sought the compass. 
To make Frankfort harbor it would have been necessary to 
run in within two hundred yards of the shore 
Mukwonago could enter the channel. Had they made the 
attempt, and failed—and Kelburn knew what a tangle of 
shifting, uncharted currents there would be in the surf— 
she would have been swept down on the beach to the south. 
And so she came slowly around, and, almost in the trough of 
the sea, pointed across the lake toward Sheboygan, to get 
what advantage might be found along the weather-shore. 

Ten minutes later there was a slight lull, and the wheels- 
man called out: 

**Just as well we didn’t try it, sir. 
Jackson pounding herself to pieces.”’ 

Kelburn glanced back. The shore was dimly visible now 
through the haze of the storm, and he could see the round, 
white sand-hills looming up behind and above the line of 
surf. Lying helplessly on her side, apparently almost on the 
beach, was a small steamer. He could see, with his glass, 
that the self-righting lifeboat was putting out from the harbor 


before the 
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— WITH MacMILLAN BENDING OVER HIM, SWEARING SYMPATHETICALLY 


** Runs out of Menominee with lumber,’’ added the wheels- 
man. Kelburn went down for a cup of coffee, but shortly 
returned. During the rest of the day they fought their way 
along, and on into the night. Toward midnight the ship 
was caught in a bad sea, and one of the boats was carried 
away, but she righted in splendid fashion and plowed steadily 
forward. Before she reached the west shore the wind seemed 
to have veered slightly to the north, so that they found them 
selves little better off for the change of course. 

At two in the morning there was a snap somewhere amid- 
ships. A hundred feet of steel rope rattled toward the stern; 
the wheel spun around with a jerk that threw the wheelsman 
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back against his bench. 


The tiller rope had parted, and the 
ship fell slowly off and pitched about like a log in the trough 
of the sea. MacMillan was inthe wheelhouse at the time, and 
Kelburn at the end of the bridge, watching through his glass 
for the Sheboygan light. The second mate stood stupefied for 
a moment, then, with wild eyes, he glared at the wheelsman, 
and began the elaborate process of exhausting his vocabulary 
The wheelsman took it silently, looking about him as if he did 
not quite understand what had happened. Kelburn stepped 
quickly to the door, and was met by MacMillan. 

*“ Here’s a —— of a fix!’’ were the mate’s first words; and 
he turned again on the wheelsman, who, with no distinct 


notion of what he was doing, was examining the useless 


wheel. Kelburn saw quickly enough what had happened 
‘‘Mr. MacMillan,’’ he said sharply, ‘‘ please take the 
bridge. You’’—to the wheelsman— “‘ call the deck hands 


and come aft. Move fast!’’ 

He hurried out and descended the ladder; and MacMillan, 
who was not yet through swearing, looked after him, then 
meekly went out to his station. The men followed Kelburn 
as rapidly as the slippery deck 
would permit; and under his 
quick directions they freed the 
tiller from its chains, and 
throwing all their weight on it 
slowly brought the ship around 
to her course. 

All Kelburn knew 
it was the worst night he had 


was that 


ever spent on the Lakes. He 
passed Milwaukee without 
even seeing the lights, and 
without suspecting the fate of 
the Pére Marquette No. 14, 
with wheat and 
She had tried to make the har 
bor, had failed, had anchored 


passengers 


in the surf, and finally had 
dragged to the beach, where, 
perhaps at the moment the 


Mukwonago was passing ten 
miles out, her passengers and 
crew were being hauled ashore 
Through 
the dark hours of the morning 
the deck hands wrestled with 
Kelburn with 


inthe breeches-buoy 


the long tiller; 
them whenever he could leave 
the bridge, to keep their spirits 
up by his example. At 
times MacMillan went aft, and 


other 


accomplished something of the 
same result by his profanity 
Kelburn held out, 
to avoid the reefs 
Waukegan and Evanston At 
daybreak they were off Grosse 
Pointe 


noise of 


. " 
ner weil 


between 


and faintly over the 


ship and sea they 
could hear the wailing blasts 
The snow had 
slackened at intervals during 


the right, 


of the fog-horn. 
and an hour after 
sunrise it stopped, showing a 
on three sides 


clear horizon 


and a low, snow-white shore 
line to the westward. 

By the time they reached the 
four-mile crib, passing well 
outside of it, 


the men 


The stew 


were 
nearly exhausted 
ard had been sending back hot 
coffee at short 
midnight, 


intervals since 
Kelburn had 
called out the fore watch and 


and 
relieved the steering gang 
every hour Now he went up 
to the bridge and took a long 
look around. The sky and the 
water were alike a sullen lead 
the rushing with 
clouds that gave no sign of a 
change, the other throwing its 


color, one 


waves madly over the two 
cribs and the Government 
piers. A with two 
coal barges in tow, had got into trouble far to the south 
ward, toward Jackson Park. Through his glass he could 
see two harbor tugs hovering near, watching for a chance to 
assist the life-savers. The sea was as unpromising as ever, 
for at this end of the Lake there were nearly three hundred 
miles of open water behind the wind that was trying to drive 
the Mukwonago down on the sand-flats to the southward 
He could expect little more of his crew. They were willing, 
but he did not know how much longer they could hold out if 
he should put back into the Lake to wait for better weather 
Had it been in June he might have chanced it, but at the end 


steamer, 


(Concluded on Page 16) 
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R. DUANE H. 

M CHURCH, 

the man 

who made it possi- 

ble to sell Ameri- 

can watches in 
Geneva.”’ 

A simple enough 
introduction, but it 
made the Prince 
stare. And well it 
might. Talk of 
carrying coals to 
New Castle? That 
was a compara- 
tively simple thing 
beside the achieve- 
ment of this Cap- 
tain, whose inge- 
nuity had made it 
possible to beat 
the Swiss watch- 
makers on their 
own ground. 

Mr. Church is the mechanical superintendent- of the 
American Watch Company, at Waltham, Massachusetts. He 
arrived at the Waltham Works in 1882, and since that time he 
has invented and put into operation more remarkable labor- 
saving machinery than any other dozen men in the world. 
Yet he has remained practically unknown to the American 
people, for whom he has built up one of their most impor- 
tant industries. 

He reduced the cost of making a watch fifty per cent., 
and increased its efficiency, finish and mechanical perfec- 
tion two hundred per cent. He made it possibile to in- 
crease the wages of the three thousand hands employed in 
the watch works from twenty-five to fifty per cent., at the 
same time that he cut down the cost of production. This 
was made possible by the fact that his machines, thanks to 
their automatic exactness, use only about one-half as much 
material as the hand workers required, and ‘turn out three 
watches where the hand process turned out one. It would 
take a good-sized volume to describe, even in part, the 
wonderful things that Mr. Church’s machines do. In 
Waltham they call him the ‘‘ Great American Tool-maker,’’ 
and if patents of nobility were granted, the city would make 
him a Duke at the very least. 

Mr. Church was trained as a watchmaker at St. Paul, 
whither he went from his birthplace at Hamilton, New York. 
He didn’t develop into a machine-maker until he went to 
Waltham, and the incident that sent him there is particularly 
interesting, because it marks an epoch inthe American watch- 
making industry. He had grown tired of stooping over a 
bench all day and concluded that he needed a change. 
Casting about, he saw in the life of a commercial traveler 
more satisfaction and fun than in any other pursuit that 
offered. Being a good watchmaker and having confidence in 
himself, he saw no reason why he couldn’t make a good 
watch-salesman. This much settled in 
his own mind, he presented himself to 
the Western agent of the American 
Watch Company in Chicago and asked 
for a position. 

““Ever sell watches?” the agent 
inquired. 

‘No, but I’ve made lots of them.’’ 

** Well, there is something more than 
that required in men whom we put out 
as salesmen. But if you’re a good 
watchmaker and can talk, I will start 
you in as a missionary.’’ 

Mr. Church wanted to know what a 
missionary was, scenting in the office 
something religious. He was told that a missionary was a 
person who went ahead of the salesman, demonstrating to 
the dealers of the country the good qualities of the watches 
made by the concern that employed him—the thing called 
‘‘ demonstrating ’’ when the merchandise to be sold consists 
of beef tea or a new kind of soap or the latest brand of cocoa. 
The watchmaker said he would try it and started out. A 
month later he returned to the Chicago headquarters and 
turned in his resignation. 

“* Don’t you like the work?’’ asked the agent. 

** Oh, I'd like it well enough if I didn’t have to make mis- 
representations.’’ 

** What do you mean?’’ demanded the agent. 
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“Your old watches are no good, and I am tired of trying to 
make people believe they are when I know the contrary.’’ 

“‘No good? Maybe you could make better ones.’’ 

“Well, if I couldn’t I shouldn’t think I was much of a 
watchmaker,’’ replied Church, ignoring the sarcasm. 

The agent, who owed his position to the fact that he was a 
very observing, wide-awake person, looked his caller over 
more closely, asked him some more questions, and then said: 

“Tf you think you can make a better watch than we can, 
you are the man we are looking for. Come around here to- 
morrow and show me what you can do, and if you come up 
to promise it may result in something interesting.’’ 

It didn’t take Mr. Church very long to show what he could 
do, and with such good effect that the agent sent him to the 
home works at Waltham with a letter that commended him to 
the very careful attention of the management. He was asked 
to look over the works and soon made so many valuable sug- 
gestions that he was put in charge of the mechanical depart- 
ment. His improvements followed with such rapidity that 
the company made him a handsome offer under which he 
shared in the profits, and he has remained there ever since, 
working from twelve to fifteen hours a day, though he is an 
invalid and is often forced to pursue his labors in his bedroom. 


The Man Who Would Study Astronomy 


The achievement that made John A. Brashaer one of the com- 
pany of Captains is in some respects like that of Mr. Church. 
As Mr. Church made it possible to sell American watches in 
Geneva, so Mr. Brashaer has made it 
possible to sell American telescopes 
and other scientific instruments in 
France. He started life as a machin- 
ist’s apprentice in Pittsburg, where he 
went from Brownsville, Pennsylvania, 
his birthplace. It had been his ambi- 
tion, even as a small boy, to become an 
astronomer. But his parents were poor 
people, and astronomy, as a money- 
making pursuit, is not promising. 
Being endowed with much common- 
sense, he therefore went earnestly at 
the work in hand, and learned all 
there was to be learned about the making of engines and 
machinery. His hours after work, however, he gave to the 
study of the stars, and as the means were denied him to buy 
a telescope, he applied his mechanical talents to building 
one. Across the river from Pittsburg was the Allegheny 
Observatory, of which Professor S. P. Langley, now of the 
Smithsonian Institution, was in charge. The boy looked 
longingly at this observatory, but it was some time before he 
could pluck up his courage sufficiently to approach its 
directors. When, however, he had worked out the plans 
of his telescope to the minutest detail, he made bold to 
call on Professor Langley. 

“‘] have here,’’ he said to the Professor, ‘‘ the plan for 
a telescope which I want to build, and if it is not asking 
too much I would like to know if you think it is all right.’’ 

Professor Langley was interested. ‘‘ Where did you get 
this idea?’’ he asked. 

“I worked it out according to my own plans.” 

“Well, sir, it strikes me as a very good thing, and if 
you can make it according to your plans I think it will be 
successful.’’ 

Now the making of a telescope, as those who know will 
tell you, isa mighty fine piece of work even for the expert, 
but young Brashaer accomplished it. - He could devote only 
his spare hours to it, and’so it took him three years, but in 
the end the instrument was a complete success, and won the 
approval of the head of the Observatory. Inspired by 
Professor Langley’s commendation, Brashaer set himself to 
work on a more ambitious task still. The telescope he had 
finished had a five-inch aperture. He now began one with 
an aperture of twelve inches. Notwithstanding his applica- 
tion to telescope building and astronomy, he had made steady 
progress in the shops on which he depended for his living. 
He had been advanced steadily until now he was superintend- 
ent, with means sufficient to build for himself a little work- 
shop in his back yard, equipped with fair tools. His wife 
was his enthusiastic assistant, and between them they finished 
the twelve-inch telescope in two years. It worked perfectly, 
but alas! just as he had finally set it for use, the lens on 
which so much effort had been applied was broken. To 
some this would have been a calamity. To Brashaer it was a 
stimulant. He started it again, and having the benefit of his 
former experience it took only a month to replace the loss. 
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When Professor Langley examined the instrument he was - 
struck with its rare excellence, and said: 

** Look here, Brashaer, you are a telescope maker of rare 
ability, and should make the most of your talent. Why 
don’t you leave the mill and go into the business regularly?” 

It is a serious thing for a man to throw over the pursuit on 
which he has for years depended for income, and which has 
yielded him distinct success. Brashaer hesitated. But two 
things happened at this time to help him make his choice. 
First, his health broke down. Working hard all day in the 
mills and spending the nights in star-gazing finally proved 
too much for his constitution, robust as it was. The time 
had come when he must abandon one or the other. Then 
Mrs. Brashaer threw the weight of her influence against the 
mills. She joined with Professor Langley in urging her hus- 
band to resign his position as superintendent and go regu- 
larly into the making of astronomical instruments. 

After long deliberation he yielded. Professor Langley 
gave him a commission to make a set of instruments, and 
introduced him to William Shaw, a Pittsburg millionaire who 
was devoted to science. Mr. Shaw took a deep interest in 
the work of the young astronomer and gave him financial 
assistance, thanks to which the little workshop was enlarged 
and improved machinery added. Shortly thereafter Mr. 
Brashaer obtained his first important commission, the build- 
ing of the great Lick Observatory spectroscope. This 
cemented his success, and other important orders followed in 
rapid succession, until the workshop in the back yard proved 
entirely inadequate. A new place was secured, and out of 
this has grown what is to-day’known as the great John A. 
Brashaer Company Laboratories, which turn out the most 
accurate and important astronomical instruments in the world, 
and produce besides many other lines of scientific apparatus 
which require the greatest accuracy. There is hardly an 
important scientific institution on the globe which has not 
among its equipment some Brashaer instruments. Out of this 
laboratory came the first spectrophotoheliograph which photo- 
graphs automatically the surface and surroundings of the sun. 
It was epoch-making in the science of solar photography. 


Af Builder of Marvetous Engines 


Touching elbows with Mr. Brashaer was a Captain of Industry 
whose works are as gigantic and powerful as those of the 
astronomer are delicate and refined. He was’ Edwin 
Reynolds, builder and designer of the largest stationary 
steam engines in the world. In the spring of 1847 Mr. 
Reynolds, then a boy of sixteen, was plowing on a farm near 
Mansfield, Connecticut. He had been born in Mansfield, and 
as the family was large and the income slim the lad was early 
apprenticed to the farmer in whose field he was working. 
Just as he was making a sharp turn 
the boy saw a man climbing over the 
fence that inclosed the field. Being a 
polite young person, he stopped and 
waited for the stranger to approach. 

“*You’re one of the Reynolds boys, 
aren’t you?’’ the man asked when he 
was within hailing distance. 

ta” 

‘“How would you like to throw up 
farming and become a machinist? I 
have got a machine-shop near here, and 
need an apprentice. I have heard about 
you, heard that you are not afraid of 
work, and I’d like to have you come.’”’ 

The proposition came as a complete surprise to the boy, 
but even at that age he possessed the quality to which he 
owes much of his present success—the ability to make up his 
mind quickly and act on his conclusion. Nothing in the 
world had been further from his thoughts than becoming a 
machinist, but reviewing the matter he concluded it would be 
a fine thing to have a trade, and he told the man so. 

Not long afterward the boy began the work which was later 
to make him famous throughout the industrial world. His 
wages were to be thirty dollars a year and board. Progress 
even with the brightest was comparatively slow in those days, 
and though he advanced faster than most lads, becoming fore- 
man of the machine-shop in which he started even before the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, it was not until 1867, when 
he was thirty-six years old, that he got his real start. 

In that year, George H. Corliss, the famous engine-maker, 
engaged him as engineer and salesman. In this larger field 
Reynolds’ ability found better scope, and he was advanced 
until, in the latter part of 1871, he was made General Super- 
intendent of the Corliss Engine Works, at Providence. 
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The Corliss engines, as then perfected, were the wonder of 
the age, though in the light of present development they were 
very primitive indeed. Their average speed was about forty 
or fifty revolutions per minute, and it was only in very excep- 
tional cases that the works turned out a machine under a 
guarantee of seventy-five or eighty revolutions. This maxi- 
mum satisfied everybody until one day there came a repre- 
sentative of the Trenton Iron Company who said that his con- 
cern wanted a five hundred horse-power engine which could 
be guaranteed to run at a speed of one hundred and sixty 
revolutions a minute. 

Mr. Reynolds had given such a good account of himself as 
General Superintendent that the management of the works 
had been practically turned over to him, and he had full 
authority to make such contracts for the delivery of engines 
as he saw fit. Without consulting anybody, therefore, he 
entered into preliminary negotiations with the Trenton man. 
Utterly unheard-of as this person’s demands were, Mr. 
Reynolds, with sublime confidence, agreed to turn out the 
engine desired and booked the order. When, in due course, 
the matter came to Mr. Corliss, that gentleman exclaimed 
to heaven against what he called such a ‘‘ daredevil piece of 
engineering.’’ To contract for an engine that was guaran- 
teed to run at more than double the highest speed ever before 
attempted he considered sheer madness. When Mr. Reynolds 
persisted that it could be done, Mr. Corliss jumped up from 
his chair and, wringing his hands, exclaimed: 

‘‘T wash my hands absolutely of any and all responsibility 
in the matter, Mr. Reynolds. You can have all the credit 
and discredit that comes of attempting to do such a fool piece 
of engineering.”’ 


Success with an Impossibility 


And from this attitude the head of the firm refused to be 
moved, declining even to look at the drawings that were pre- 
pared for the new engine that was to be built on the Corliss 
design with such changes as Mr. Reynolds deemed essential 
to secure the desired results. During the entire period of 
construction everybody of influence connected with the estab- 
lishment prophesied failure. Most men would have been 
worried half to death with such a burden of responsibility. 
The sum involved was large, and, more important even than 
this, on success or failure depended the reputation of the 
‘* daredevil’’ mechanical engineer, which he had worked so 
hard to establish. 

But Mr. Reynolds was satisfied that he was right, and 
instead of worrying he pushed the work. The outcome was 
all that he expected. Not alone did the engine come up to 
the requirements but it exceeded them. 

Fourteen years after the machine had been delivered, and 
when he had long forgotten the incident, he received a letter 


Editor’s Note —This is the second of Mr. Paul Latzke’s series of 
articles on Unknown Captains of Industry. Others will appear 
from time to time. They tell of the achievements of some of the 
men who have contributed most to America’s commercial pre- 
eminence. 
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inclosing an indicator diagram on which was printed the 
following memorandum: 


Diagram taken from 20\%''x 42’ Corliss Engine, built 
for Trenton Iron Company. Engine has been running 
fourteen years at a speed of 160 rev. per min. 


The result had been made possible by the substitution of a 
new valve gear which, known as the hook gear, has endured 
until the present time. 

In 1877 Mr. Reynolds entered the firm of Edward P. Allis 
& Co., of Milwaukee, becoming General Manager and Super- 
intendent. This concern afterward absorbed a number of 
other large enterprises and became the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, of which he is the directing head. He has supplied 
most of the large stationary engines in the country where 
enormous horse-power has been required. Recently his works 
finished eight engines for the new electric equipment of the 
elevated road in New York. Each of these machines has a 
capacity of eight thousand horse-power. Mr. Reynolds also 
built a pump which holds the world’s record. It was installed 
in the city of Minneapolis fourteen years ago and is capable 
of handling 500,000,000 gallons of water every twenty-four 
hours. 

He has accomplished many extraordinary engineering feats 
besides having set a new standard in the matter of revolutions 
each minute. 
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The Safe Expert’s Story 
By E.A. Strauss 


LTHOUGH many strange experiences come to the pro- 

A fessional safe-opener, no calls are more exciting than 

those which summon him to liberate persons accident- 

ally imprisoned in vaults and safes which are supposed to be 
air-tight. 

Though the safe expert may be confident of his ability 
speedily to open the big steel door, he can never be quite sure 
that suffocation or fright, or both combined, may not over- 
come the vitality of the prisoner before the release is accom- 
plished. Consequently he does this kind of work under 
great strain, feeling that a human life is at stake. 

Once I received a frantic call to hurry to a building some 
fifteen blocks from my office. 

‘‘ Bring all your tools and a man,’’ panted the messenger 
who came to summon me. “A little boy has shut himself 
in the air-tight vault and his mother is wild. If he can’t be 
got out dead or alive in short order she’ll go crazy.’’ 

We made the trip across the business portion of Chicago 
as fast as the horses could be driven. Dodging in at a side 
door we ran up the stairway and into the office to which our 
informant led the way. Pushing through the crowd which 
had gathered in the hallway, I saw a sight which will remain 
in mind with terrible distinctness while memory lasts. There 
was the mother of the imprisoned boy, literally throwing her- 
self against the door of the vault and trying to scratch it open 





with her finger-nails. Her eyes were wild with excitement, 
and it was plain that she could not long endure the mental 
stress under which she was suffering. 

Calling upon some one to restrain her so as not to interfere 
with rapid work on the safe, I made a hasty examination of 
the condition of things. In the frantic attempts which had 
been made to work the combination, the lock had been so 
effectively set that the only way to open the door with speed 
and certainty was by drilling and picking. No sooner had 
my drill penetrated to the interior of the lock than the mother 
became the victim of a new fear—a terror that I would use 
dynamite or some other explosive and that her boy would be 
killed by the shock of the discharge. Her cries and entreat- 
ies rang in my ears as I inserted wires in the holes which 
had been drilled. 

There was one breathless instant before the bolts yielded to 
the manipulation. As I drew the doors open the frantic 
mother leaped into the vault before us and gathered the 
little fellow in her arms. 

He was unconscious and had fallen flat upon the floor 
of the vault. But the fact that he was panting like a spent 
rabbit told that he would speedily recover. No doubt it 
seemed to the mother that hours had dragged by since work 
began upon the vault door, but as a matter of fact precisely 
three minutes and no more passed from the time when my 
hand touched the vault door until the lock was turned. And 
the rescue was effected in fifteen minutes from the time the 
messenger’s summons was received. As we passed out of 
the building we met the little boy’s father hurrying to the 
rescue. He was the only person attached to the office who 
knew the combination of the lock. The accident had hap- 
pened while the mother and boy were waiting for him to 
return. 


The Safe Expert's Perilous Work 


Altogether the most hazardous demand made upon the expert 
is to open a safe which has been attacked by burglars who 
have been driven or frightened away before completing 
their work. There is no way safely to determine whether the 
cracksman has left behind him any undischarged explosives. 
Safe openers who are recognized leaders in their profession 
are always too busy to undertake tasks of this kind. More 
than one man, however, has attempted to follow in the wake 
of the cracksman, and suffered well-nigh fatal consequences. 

At the moment I[ recall a man who undertook to open a 
safe which had been deserted by disturbed cracksmen. The 
first blow from the expert’s hammer discharged the explosives 
which had dropped into the interior of the safe docr. The 
explosion was terrific and the flying door carried away the 
man’s leg. 

The most difficult safes to open are those owned by jewel- 
ers, blacksmiths and professional machinists. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that these men will insist upon oiling 
and cleaning the delicate mechanism of the locks themselves, 
instead of calling in an expert. Many of them even attempt 
to make their own repairs with invariably disastrous results 


NOW SPRING COMES UP THE WORLD, SWEETHEART 


By Bliss Carman 
Now spring comes up the world, sweetheart. . 
Whiat shall we find to do? 
The hills grow purple in the rain, 
The sea is gold and blue : 


The door is open to the sun, 

The window to the sky ; 
The odor of the cherry bough, 

A freighted dream, goes by : 


The spruces tell the southwest wind 
here the white windflowers are : 
The brooks are babbling in the dusk 


To one great yellow star ; 


In all the April-colored land, 
Where glints and murmurs stray, 
There’s not a being that draws breath 
But will go mad to-day — 


Go mad with piercing ecstasy, 


Afoot, afloat, awing, 
And wild with all the aching sweet 
Delirium of spring. 


Now April fills the world, sweetheart, 
There's not a thing to do 

But to be happy all night long, 
Then glad the whole day through. 
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Conjuror’s House—A Romance of the 
Forest—By Stewart Edward White Wa 
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Author of The Blazed Trail, Etc. 


CHAPTER XT 

HE day rose and flooded the land with its fuller life. 
ye All through the settlement the Post Indians and half- 
breeds set about their tasks. Some aided Sarnier with 
his caulking of the coast bateaux; some worked in the fields; 
some mended or constructed in the different shops. At eight 
o'clock the bell rang again, and they ate breakfast. Thena 
group of seven, armed with muzzle-loading ‘‘ trade-guns”’ 
bound in brass, set out for the marshes in hopes of geese. 
For the flight was arriving, and the Hudson’s Bay man knows 
very well the flavor of goose-flesh, smoked, salted and bar- 

reled. , 

Now the vovageurs began to stroll into the sun, They 
were men of leisure. Picturesque, handsome, careless, 
debonair, they wandered back and forth smoking their ciga- 
rettes, exhibiting their finery. Indian women, wrinkled and 
careworn, plodded patiently about on various business. 
Indian girls, full of fun and mischief, drifted here and there 
in arm-locked groups of a dozen, smiling, whispering among 
themselves, ready to collapse toward a common centre of 
giggles if addressed by one of the numerous woods-dandies. 
Indian men stalked singly, indifferent, stolid. Indian chil- 
dren of all sizes and degrees of nakedness darted back and 
forth playing strange games. The sound of many voices 
rose across the air. 

Once the voices modulated, when McDonald, the Chief 
Trader, walked rapidly from the barracks building to the 
trading-store; and once they died entirely into a hush of awe 
when Galen Albret himself appeared on the broad veranda 
of the Factory. He stood for a moment —bulked broad and 
black against the whitewash — his hands clasped behind him, 
gazing abstractedly toward the distant Bay. Then he turned 
into the house to some mysterious and weighty business of 
his own. The hubbub at once broke out again. 

Now about the mouth of the long picketed lane leading to 
the massive trading-store gathered a silent group, bearing 
packs. These were Indians from the more immediate vicinity, 
desirous of trading their skins. After a moment McDonald 
appeared in the doorway, one hundred feet away, and raised 
his hand. Two of the savages, and two only, trotted down 
the narrow picket lane, their packs on their shoulders. 

McDonaid ushered them into a big square room where 
the bales were undone and spread abroad. Deftly, silently 
the Trader sorted the furs; placing to one side or the other 
the ‘‘primes,’’ “‘seconds’’ and ‘‘thirds’’ of each species. 
For a moment he calculated. Then he stepped to g post 
whereon hung long strings of pierced wooden counters, worn 
smooth by use. Swiftly he told the strings over. To one 
of the Indians he gave one with these words: 

** Mu-hi-kun, my brother, here be pelts to the value of two 
hundred ‘beaver.’ Behold a string, then, of two hundred 
‘castors,’ and in addition I 
give my brother one fathom 
of tobacco.”’ 

The Indian calculated rap- 
idly, his eye abstracted. He 
had known exactly the value 
of his catch and what he would 
receive for it in ‘‘ castors,’’ 
but had hoped for a larger 
“* present,’’ by which the pre- 
mium on the standard price 
is measured. 

‘* Ah hah,’’ he exclaimed fi- 
nally, and stepped to one side. 

‘*Sak-we-su, my brother,’’ 
went on McDonald, ‘‘ here be 
pelts to the value of three 
hundred ‘beaver.’ Behold a 
string, then, of three hundred 
‘castors,’ and because you 
have brought so fine a skin of 


baccoand a half-sack of flour.”’ 

** Good!’’ ejaculated the 
Indian. 

The Trader led them to 
stairs, up which they clam- 
bered to where Davis, the 
Assistant Trader, kept store. 
There—barred from the airy 
loft filled with bright calicoes, 
sashes, pails, guns, blankets, cloths and other ornamental 
and useful things by a heavy wooden grill—Sak-we-su and 
Mu-hi-kun made their choice, trading in the worn wooden 
““ castors’’ on the string. So much flour they took, so much 

Editor’s Note — This story was begun in The Saturday Evening 
Post of April 19. 
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tea, so much sugar and powder and lead, so much in clothing. Thus were 
their simple needs supplied for the year to come. Then the remainder they 
squandered in all sorts of useless things—beads, silks, sashes, bright 


handkerchiefs, mirrors. And when the last 
wooden ‘‘ castor’’ was in they went down- 
stairs and out the picket lane, carrying their 
lighter purchases, but leaving the larger as 
‘* debt,’’ to be called for when needed. Two 
of their companions mounted the stairs as 
they descended ; and two more passed them in 
the narrow picket lane. So the trade went on. 

At once Sak-we-su and Mu-hi-kun were 
surrounded. In detail they told what they 
had done. Then in greater detail their 
friends told them what they would have 
done, until after five minutes of bewildering 
advice the disconsolate pair would have been 
only too glad to have exchanged everything 
— if it had been allowed. 

Now the bell rang again. It was ‘‘ smoke- 
time.’’ Every one quit work for a half-hour. 
The sun climbed higher inthe heavens. The 
laughing crews of idlers sprawled in the warmth, gam- 
bling, telling stories, singing. Then one might have heard 
all the picturesque songs of the far North—A la Claire 
Fontaine; Ma Boule Roulant; Par derriér’ chez-mon Pére; 
Isabeau s’y proméne; P’tite Jeanneton; Luron, lurette; 
Chante, Rossingol, Chante; the ever popular Malbrouck; 
C’est la belle Francoise; Alouette; or the beautiful and ten- 
der La Violette Dandine. They had good voices, these 
voyageurs, with the French artistic instinct, and it was fine 
to hear them. 

At noon the squaws set out to gather canoe gum on the 
mainland. They sat huddled in the bottom of their old leaky 
canoe, reaching far over the sides to dip their paddles, irreg- 
ularly placed, silent, mysterious. They did not paddle with 
the unison of the men, but each jabbed a little short stroke as 
the time suited her, so that always some paddles were rising 
and some falling. Into the distance thus they flapped like 
wounded birds; then rounded a bend, and were gone. 

The sun swung over and down the slope. Dinner-time had 
passed; ‘‘ smoke-time’’ had come again. Squaws brought 
the first white fish of the season to the kitchen door of the 
Factory, and Matthews raised the hand of horror at the price 
they asked. Finally he bought six of three pounds each, 
giving in exchange tea to the approximate value of twelve 
cents. The Indian women went away secretly pleased over 
their bargain. 

Down by the Indian camp suddenly broke the roar of a dog 
fight. Two of the sledge giddés had come to teeth, and 
the friends of both were assisting the cause. The idlers 
went to see, laughing, shouting, running impromptu 
races. They sat on their haunches and cheered iron- 
ically, and made small bets, and encouraged the 
frantic old squaw hags who, at imminent risk, were 
trying to disintegrate the snarling, rolling mass. 
Over in the high log stockade, wherein the 
Company’s sledge animals were confined, other 
wolf-dogs howled mournfully, desolated at missing 
the fun. 

And always the sun swung lower and lower 
toward the West, until finally the long Northern 
twilight fell, and the girl in the little white bed- 
room at the Factory bathed her face for the hun- 
dredth time and whispered to her beating heart : 

‘* Night has come!’’ 


CHAPTER XII 

HAT evening at dinner Virginia studied her 

father’s face again. She saw now the square 
settled line of the jaw under the beard, the un- 
wavering frown of the heavy eyebrows, the un- 
blinking purpose of the cavernous, mysterious 
eyes. Never had she felt herself very close to 
this silent man, even in his moments of affectionate 
expansion. Now a gulf divided them. 

And yet, strangely enough, she experie ced no 
revulsion, no horror, no recoil even. He had 
merely become more aloof, more incomprehen- 
sible; his purposes vaster, less susceptible to the 
grasp of such asshe. There may have been some 
truth in this feeling, or it may have been merely 
the reflex glow of a joy that made all other things seem 
insignificant. 

As soon as might be after the meal Virginia slipped away, 
carrying the rifle, the cartridges, the matches and the salt. 

The night was providentially dark. No aurora threw its 
splendor across the dome, and only a few rare stars peeped 
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FROM THE SHORE 


between the light cirrus clouds. 
Virginia left behind her the 
buildings of the Post, she passed 
in safety the tin-steepled chapel 
and the church house; there re- 
mained only the Indian camp 
between her. and the woods trail. At once the dogs began 
to bark and kowl, the giddés lifting their pointed noses to 
the sky. The girl hurried on, swinging far to the right 
through the grass. To her relief, the camp did not respond 
to the summons. An old crone or so appeared in the flap 
of a teepee, eyes dazzled, to throw uselessly a billet of wood 
or a volley of Cree abuse at the animals nearest. In a 
moment Virginia entered the trail. 

Here was no light at all. She had to proceed circum- 
spectly, feeling with her moccasins for the beaten pathway, 
to which she returned with infinite caution whenever she trod 
on grass or leaves. Though her sight was thus dulled, her 
hearing was not. A thous&nd scurrying noises swirled about 
her, a multitude of squeaks, whistles, snorts, and whines 
attested that she disturbed the forest creatures at their varied 
businesses; and underneath spoke an apparent dozen of ter- 
rifying voices which were in reality only the winds and the 
trees. Virginia knew that these things were not dangerous, 
that daylight would show them to be only deer-mice, hares, 
weasels, bats and owls; nevertheless they had their effect. 
For about her was cloying velvet blackness—not the clused- 
in blackness of a room where one feels the influence of the 
four walls, but the blackness of infinite space through which 
sweep mysterious currents of air. After a long time she 
turned sharp to the left. After a long time more she per- 
ceived a faint opalescent glimmer in the distance ahead. 
This she knew to be the river. 

She felt her way onward, still cautiously; then she choked 
back a scream and dropped her burden with a clatter to the 
ground. A dark figure had risen mysteriously at her side. 

‘* Pardon me,’’ said Ned Trent in guarded tones; ‘‘ I heard 
you coming. I thought you could hear me.’’ 

He picked up the fallen articles, running his hands over 
them rapidly. 

“‘Good,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ I got some moccasins to-day — 
traded a few things I had in my pockets for them.’’ 

“* Have you a canoe?’’ she asked. 

“* Yes—here on the beach.”’ 

He preceded her down the few remaining yards of the trail. 
She followed, already a little desolated at the thought of part- 
ing, for the wilderness was very big. Thé bulk of the man 
partially blotted out the lucent spot where the river was— 
now his arm, now his head, now the breadth of his shoulders. 
This silhouette of him was dear to her, the sound of his 
movements, the faint stir of his breathing borne tu her on the 
light breeze. Virginia’s terider heart almost overflowed with 
sentiment and longing and fear for him. 

They emerged on a little slope and at once pushed the 
canoe into the current. She took his hand for a moment, 
and sank to her place facing him. He spurned lightly the 
shore, and so they were adrift. 

In a moment they seemed to be floating on a vast vapor of 
night, infinitely remote from anywhere, surrounded by the 
silence that might have been before a world’s beginning. A 
faint splash could have been a muskrat near at hand or a 
caribou far away. The paddle rose and dipped with a faint 
swish, swish, and the steersman’s twist of it was taken up by 
the man’s strong wrist so it did not click against the gun- 
wale; the bow of the craft.divided the waters with a mur- 
muring so faint as to seem but the echo of asilence. Neither 
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spoke. Virginia watched him, her heart too.full for words; 
watched the full swing of his strong shoulders, the balance 
of his body at the hips, the poise of his head against the 
dull sky. In a moment more the parting would have to 
come. She dreaded it, and yet she looked forward to it with 
an almost hungry joy. Then he would say what she had seen 
in his eyes; then he would speak; then she would hear the 
words that should comfort her in the days of waiting. Fora 
woman lives much for the present, and the moment’s word is 
an important thing. 

The man swung his paddle steadily, throwing into the 
strokes a wanton exuberance that showed how high his spirits 
ran. After a time, when they were well out from the shore, 
he cried aloud with delight. 

‘* Ah, you don’t know how happy I am,’’ said he. ‘‘ You 
don’t know! To be free, to play the game, to match my wits 
against theirs—ah, that is life! Iam so glad to get away!’’ 

‘Tam sorry to see you go,’’ she murmured; ‘‘ very sorry. 
The days will be full of terror until I know you are safe.’’ 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ he answered; ‘‘ but I’ll get there, and I shall 
tell it all to you at Quebec—at Quebec in August! It will 
be a brave tale! You will be there—surely?’’ 

““Yes,’’ said the girl softly; ‘‘ I will be there—surely.”’ 

‘“Good! Feel the wind on your cheek? It is from the 
Southland, whither I am going. I have ventured—and I 


when one has ventured against many. They 
have my goods— but I——”’ 





herself believe that this would ever come to pass. He had 
gone, like a phantom, like a dream, and the waters of life 
had closed over him showing no sign. He had vanished, 
and at once she seemed to know that the episode was fin- 
ished. The canoe whispered against the soft clay bottom. 
She had arrived, though how the crossing had been made she 
could not guess. Slowly and sorrowfully she disembarked. 
Languidly she drew the light craft beyond the stream’s eager 
fingers. Then, her forces at an end, she huddled down on 
the ground and gave herself up to sorrow. 

The life of the forest went on as though she were not there. 
A big owl far off said hurriedly his «whoo whoo whoo, as 
though he had the message to deliver and wanted to finish the 
task. A smaller owl near at hand cried ko ko ko 6h with 
the intonation of a tin horn. Across the river a lynx 
screamed, and was answered at once by the ululations of 
wolves. On the island the giddés howled defiance. Then, 
from above, clear, spiritual, floated the whistle of shore birds 
arriving from the south. Close by sounded a rustle of leaves, 
a sharp squeak: a tragedy had been consummated, and the 
fierce little mink stared malevolently across the body of his 
victim at the motionless figure on the beach. 

Virginia, drowned in grief, knew of none of these things. 
She was seeing again the clear brown face of the stranger, his 
curly brown hair, his steel eyes, and the swing of his 
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and over, as though his soul were crying through his lips. 
Then, somehow, in a manner not to be comprehended, it 


was borne in on her consciousness that he was indeed near 
her, and that he was indeed calling her name. And at once 
she made him out, standing dripping on the beach. A 


moment later she was in his arms. 
** Ah!”’ he cried in gladness; ‘* you are here! ’’ 
He crushed her hungrily to him, unmindful of his wet 


clothes, kissing her eyes, her cheeks, her lips, her chin, even 
the fragrant corner of her throat exposed by the collar of her 


gown. She did not struggle. 

*““Oh!’" she murmured; ‘‘ my dear, my dear! Why did 
you come back? Why did you come?’ 

“Why did I come?’ he repeated passionately. ‘‘ Why 


did I 


come? 


come? Can you ask that? 
You must have known 
must have known! 


How could I help but 
I would come. Surely you 
I came to get the right. I came to get 
your promise, your kisses, to hear you say the word, to get 
you! I thought you understood. It was all 
I thought ‘you knew. That was why I was so glad to go, so 
eager to get away that I could not even realize I was parting 
from you—so I could the sooner reach Quebec—reach you! 
Don’t you see how I felt? All this present was merely some- 
thing to get over, to pass by, to put behind us until we got to 
Quebec in August. I looked forward so eagerly to that. I 
was so anxious to get away. I was so desir- 
ous of hastening on to the time when things 
could be sure’ Don’t you understand?”’ 


so clear to me 





** You?’’ repeated Virginia as he hesitated. 

‘* Ah, I go not back empty-handed!’’ he 
cried. Her heart stood still, then leaped in 
anticipation of what he would say. Her 
soul hungered for the words, the words that 
should not only comfort her, but should be 
to her the excuse for many things. She saw 
him—shadowy, graceful against the dim 
gray of the river and sky—lean ever so 
slightly toward her. But then he straight- 
ened again to his paddle, and contented 
himself with repeating merely: ‘‘ Quebec— 
in August, then.’’ 

The canoe grated. Ned Trent with an 
exclamation drove his paddle into the clay. 

‘Lucky the bottom is soft here,’’ said 
he; ‘‘I did not realize we were so close 
ashore.’’ 

He drew the canoe up on the shelving 
beach, helped Virginia out, took his rifle, 
and so stood ready to depart. 

“* Leave the canoe just where we got in,’’ 
he advised; ‘‘it is around the #oint, you 
see, and that may fool ’em a little.’’ 

‘*You are going,’’ she said dully. Then 
she came close to him and looked up at him 
with her wonderful eyes. ‘‘ Good-by.’”’ 

‘* Good-by,”’ said he. 

Was this to be all? Had he nothing more 
tosay? Was the word to lack, the word she 
needed so much? She had given herself 
unreservedly into this man’s hands, and at 
parting he had no more to say to her than 
“‘ Good-by.’’ Virginia’s eyes were tearful, 
but she would not let him see that. She 
felt that her heart would break. 

‘* Well, good-by,’’ he’ said again after a 
moment, which he had spent inspecting the 
heavens. ‘‘ Ah, you don’t snow what it is 
to be free! By to-morrow morning I shall 
be half-way to the Mattagami. I can hardly 
wait to see it, forthen I am safe! And then 
next day—why, next day they won’t know 


have not lost! It is something not to lose, 


which of a dozen ways I’ve gone!’’ He was 
full of the future, man-fashion. 
He took her hands, leaned over, and 


lightly kissed her on the mouth. 
Instantly Virginia became wildly and un- 
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“Yes, I think I do,’’ replied the girl. 

“* And I thoughi, of course, you knew. I 
should not have kissed you otherwise.’’ 

*“ How could I know?’ ‘You 
said nothing, and, oh, I wan/ed so to hear! "’ 

And, singularly enough, he said nothing 
now, but they stood facing each other hand 
to hand, while the great vibrant life they 
were touching so closely filled their hearts 
and eyes, and left them faint. Sothey stood 
for hours or for seconds, they could not tell, 
spirit-hushed, ecstatic . 
that they must part 

**You must go,”’ 
at last; 
must.”’ 

She smiled up at him with trembling lips 
that whispered to her soul that she must be 
brave. 


~ 


she sighed. 


The girl first knew 


she whispered brokenly 
“I do not want you to, but you 


** Now go,’’ she nerved herself to say, 
releasing her hands. 

** Tell me,’’ he commanded 

** What?’’ 

** What I most want to hear.’’ 

“I can tell you many things,’’ 
slowly, ‘‘ but I do not know which of them 
you want to hear. Ah, Ned, I can tell you 
that you have come into a girl's life to make 
her very happy and very, very much afraid. 
And that is a solemn thing, is it not?’’ 

“* Yes,’’ said he. 

‘* And I can tell you that never can this 
be undone. That is a solemn thing, too, is 
it not?’’ 

** Yes,’’ said he 

“* And that according as you treat her this 
girl will believe or not believe in the good- 
ness of all men or the badness of all men 
Ah, Ned, a woman’s heart is fragile, and 
mine is in your keeping.’’ 

The held both her hands, 
down on her. Then he replied solemnly: 

** Virginia,’’ said he, ‘‘as I deal with you, 
may God deal with me.’’ 

“Ah, that is as I like you,’ 
aloud. ‘* My own brave knight! 
you God-speed now.”’ 

She raised her lips and he kissed them 


she asked. 


said she 


man looking 


she cried 
I can wish 








reasonably angry. She could not have told 

herself why, but it was the lack of the 

word she had wanted so much, the pain of 

feeling that he could go like that, the disap- 

pointment of a longing that had grown stronger than she had 
even yet realized. 

Instinctively she leaped into the canoe, sending it spinning 
from the bank. 

** Ah, you had no right to do that!’’ she cried. 
you no right! ”’ 

Then, without trying to distinguish what he was saying, 
she began to paddle straight from the shore, weeping bitterly, 
her face upraised, her hair in her eyes, and the tears coursing 
unheeded down her cheeks. 


““T gave 


CHAPTER XIIl 
LOWER and slower her paddle dipped, lower and lower 
hung her head, faster and faster flowed her tears. The 
instinctive recoil, the passionate disappointment had gone. 
In the bitterness of her spirit she knew not what she thought, 
except that she would give her soul to see him again, to feel 
the touch of his lips once more. For she could not make 





THEN SUDDENLY FROM THE BUSHES LEAPED DARK FIGURES. THE “ 
STILL NIGHT WAS BROKEN BY THE SOUND OF A VIOLENT SCUFFLE 


graceful figure. Now he fronted the wondering vovageurs, 
one foot raised against the bow of the brigade canoe; now 
he stood straight and tall against the light of the sitting-room 
door; now he passed in the darkness, singing gayly the 
chanson de canét. But more fondly she saw him as he swept 
his hat to the ground on discovering her by the guns, as he 
bent his passionate eyes on her in the dim lamplight of their 
first interview, as he tossed his hat aloft in the air when he 
had understood that she would be in Quebec. She hugged 
these visions to her and wept over them softly, for she was 
now sure she should never see him again. 

And she heard his voice, now laughing, now scornful, now 
mocking, now angry, now rich and solemn with feeling. He 
flouted the people, he turned the shafts of his irony on her 
father, he laughed at Louis Placide awakened from his sleep, 
he sang, he told her of the land of desolation, he pleaded. 
She could hear bim saying her name —although he had never 
said it—in low, tender tones, ‘‘ Virginia! Virginia!’’ over 








reverently. 
Good-by,’’ she murmured. 
He turned away and ran down the beach 


to the canoe. 


** Good-by, good-by,’’ she murmured again under her 
breath; ‘‘ah, good-by! I love you! Oh, I do love you!”’ 
Then suddenly from the bushes leaped dark figures. The 


still night was broken by the sound of a violent scuffle— 
a fall. Then she heard Ned Trent’s voice address 
ing her from the mé/ée. 

“* Go back at once! ’’ 
““You can do no good. 
search the woods! ’’ 

But she crouched in dazed terror, her pupils wide to the dim 
light. She saw them bind him, and stand waiting; she saw 
a canoe glide out of the darkness; she saw the occupants of 
the canoe disembark; she saw them exhibit her little rifle, 
and heard them explain in Cree that they had followed the 
man swimming. Then she knew that the cause was lost, and 
fled as swiftly as she could through the forest. 





blows 


he commanded clearly and steadily. 
I order you to go home before they 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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@Even Congress would not investigate a trust that 
raised wages every time it raised prices. 


@This year’s feminine headgear is as usual—last 
year’s styles run over by trolleys and things. 


€ Amid the tempest of news and the headline’ s bright 
glare it may be observed that General Miles is still there. 


@The great American hog is bothering more now 
about the high price of corn than he is about the high tariff 
of Germany. 


@In this wireless and horseless and muleless age we 
should not forget that one of our greatest needs is a smoke- 
less smoking-car. 


@ General Palma wants all American prisoners released 
before he becomes President of Cuba. What isthe matter? 
Is he short of politicians? : 


@it is not only right but mandatory that people should 
regard the accused as innocent until proven guilty. The 
trouble is that they don’t and won’t. 


@The poor Steel Trust has just found a new plan by 
which it will save ten million dollars annually. Please pass 
it around. The rest of us would like to try it. 


@The United States Senator who recently addressed 
the Senate three days on one topic has no complaint to make 
of his audience. He himself was the audience. 


@The North Atlantic Squadron has been ordered to 
play the game of war during certain weeksin May. Whether 
or not it is something like ping-pong is not stated, but it is 
quite certain that it has no loops in it. 


@General Frederick Funston can appreciate the sen- 
timents of the Irish gentleman who addressed various words 
to a bull and suddenly found himself over the fence. ‘“‘ It’s 
a foine thing I had me fun first,’’ he said, as he picked him- 
self up and retired. 


©The boy who wants to do things must not only be 
around when things are happening, but he must make things 
happen. And the only force that will make things happen is 
thought. The product of thought is ideas, and the market 
value of a good idea is afortune. Honest work is worth a 
good salary, but honest work plus good ideas is worth an 
interest in the business. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Don’t Play with Dynamite 


FEW weeks ago a well-known broker ‘‘ observed with 

pleasure ’’ that the outsiders who had been scared out 
of the Wall Street circus by the premature explosion of the 
Northern Pacific fireworks were coming back to watch the 
pin-wheels go round. Hardly were his words in type before 
‘““L. & N.,’’ a kind old Carlo of a stock hitherto regarded 
as safe and tractable in the ring, began to jump and growl 
and snap at things. 

Happily, this time it was a case of dog eat dog. Gates 
took a bite out of Belmont, liked the taste, and was only 
deterred from eating him up on the spot by a wholesome fear 
that a full portion might prove too big a contract for his 
digestion. Then came the developments in ‘‘ Power’’ and 
the ‘‘ Webb-Meyer’’ stocks—enough to give pause to the 
silliest and woolliest lamb that ever wobbled away from the 
fold, and turn him back to the rocks and short grass of the 
home pasture. 

Wall Street has its uses, and they are vital to the business 
of the country. But Wall Street has its abuses, too, and the 
chiefest of these, speculation in stocks on margin, with its 
attendant evils of manipulation and inflation, has been, is, 
and always will be a menace to national confidence and 
general prosperity. Good times are here and to stay, we 
hope, but the way to keep them is not to speculate in them. 
Disaster springs from two sources: not enough confidence 
and too much confidence. Between these lie conservatism 
and safety. 

Speculation is dangerous, even to the veteran; to the ama- 
teur it is dynamite. Sometimes you can play with high 
explosives, burn a stick of dynamite or drop it on the floor, 
and nothing unpleasant will happen. But keep on playing 
pitch and toss with it, and your remains won’t be worth an 
inquest. Whom the gods would destroy, te they clerks, 
cashiers or country capitalists, they let in on the ground floor 
and straightway send an earthquake. 

Beyond doubt the difficulty of obtaining safe, paying invest- 
ments for small sums has led many people, flushed with good 
times, into Wall Street with their savings. Those who are 
there to buy stocks on margin should get out. Those who 
are thinking of speculating should be tied up. Investigate 
and then invest. Small savings belong in a house, a lot, a 
mortgage, a good local enterprise, a gilt-edge stock or bond, 
a savings-bank, or even in a stocking shoved between the 
bedticks, rather than in a stock or a grain gamble. If you 
sleep on your savings you stand a chance of being robbed, 
of course; but it isn’t a certainty. And no one ever had so 
small a sum laid by that it didn’t come in handy some time. 

If there is one diet which bores a dog sooner than another 
it is dog. To fatten, to thrive, to wear a sleek coat, he must 
have an occasional lamb. Don’t be the lamb. 


ew 
Health is wealth, but wealth is not always health. 


w 


The Men Who Won’t MaKe Money 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., is undoubtedly an earnest, 

well-meaning young man who is striving to do right as 

he sees it, but the Standard Oil interpretation of the 

Scriptures grates a little on people who have more religion 

than trust certificates. Listen to this brief extract from a 

newspaper report of a recent talk by him to his Sunday- 
school class: _ 

“This brings us to the lesson of the text, which is some- 
times hardest for us to understand. It is this: Why should 
the small possessions of the poor be taken away from them 
and-given to the rich? 

‘* I believe it is explained thus: Take a man who refuses 
to walk. If he simply stays in one position for all time, and 
never uses the legs which were given him to walk upon, the 
muscles will, by nature’s own law, wither up and become 
powerless to lift the man’s body, and he will be robbed of 
that which he had —the power of walking. 

‘So in other things. If a person fail to develop that 
which his Creator has given him, it will, by the law of nature, 
be taken away from him.’’ 

Tut, tut, Mr. Rockefeller! What cana young fellow who 
was born with his financial legs muscled like Sandow’s know 
about the boy who has to develop his by natural laws in the 
face of unnatural conditions? For in the books which have 
been written on the Evolution of Business in America there 
are some curious examples of men who have lost the ‘‘ power 
of walking ’’ because they couldn’t, not because they wouldn’t, 
use their legs. ew 


When in doubt try to calculate how much greater 
the other fellow’s troubles are than your own. 


w 


The Texas Gusher Again 


OVERNOR HOGG—still Governor, for a real Southern 
gentleman is never torn from his title except by death 

—is back in New York gushing sweetness and stories. 
It is pleasant to feel that the Governor is ‘‘ in our midst ’’ 
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again; to hear him discourse of his good friend Choate, to 
whom he pays a delicate compliment in pronouncing his 
name ‘‘ Shoat,’’ and to learn from his own lips how and why 
he resisted the blandishments of royalty. But, aside from the 
interest which naturally attaches to one who has manfully 
protested against displaying his ‘‘ shape’’ in unaccustomed 
and un-American garments and put a good-natured twist in 
the lion’s tail, the Governor arrests attention as an example 
of a species which threatens to become extinct — fhe old-style 
American invader who wants English money with which to 
develop American industries. 

Ten years ago Americans went to London to sell; now they 
goto buy. Ten years ago it was British capital and Yankee 
breweries and rails; now it is Yankee capital and British 
steamships andtrams. Once England was a synonym in this 
country for Capital, and Englishman for Buyer. Every 
steamer carried a cargo of Westerners, with mines and oil 
wells in their pockets, off for the haunts of the Investor and 
the home of the Syndicate. Now they begin to stay at home 
or goto buy. But we have fed England interest on British 
savings for so long that she should not object to returning a 
little of it now on America’s surplus. 


w 
What is one man’s principle is another man’s 
politics. 
w 


New Hope for Russia 


F THE Nihilists who murdered Alexander II of Russia had 
adopted a different mode of political agitation, a baby 
born at that time would now have been able to vote. The 
crime which deprived Russia of a constitution twenty-one 
years ago has kept her without one ever since. But now, 
after more than two decades of torpor, new stirrings of polit- 
ical life are beginning in the empire of the Czars. It is said 
now that Nicholas II intends to take up the work of his grand- 
father, and the unrest among the peasantry warns him that it 
is time. 

We are accustomed to think of Russia as something excep- 
tional, and of despotism as a peculiarly Russian institution. 
But the truth is that Russia is merely a little behind the other 
countries of Europe on the road that most of them traveled. 
There was nothing peculiar about Russian despotism in the 
time of Catherine II. She was no more an autocrat than 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, or Louis XV of France, or 
any one of the crowd of little princelings that imitated these 
great models in the statelets of Germany and Italy. Some 
country had to be last on the way to liberal government, and 
it is not surprising that Russia should be the one. The isola- 
tion of the bulk of her people from enlightening influences 
has been amply sufficient to account for her position. 

But there is certainly nothing in the Russian nature that is 
in peculiar sympathy with despotism. On the contrary, there 
is much that looks in precisely the opposite direction. The 
Russian village system is the most democratic in Europe. 
Novgorod the Great was a Republic when France and Germany 
were falling under the feudal roller. But for the Tartar 
invasion, which wiped out the old institutions and eventu- 
ally left new ones to spring up from the seed of military 
command, the liberal movement of the eighteenth century 
might have spread westward from the Russian Republic 
instead of from Geneva and Paris. If political activity is 
now to be allowed to revive in its ancient seats it will be 
interesting to see how far it will go, and whether Nicholas II 
will be able to guide and control the power he has released 
better than Louis XVI did in France. 


w 


Some persons are better than others in this world, 
but they do not belong to the class who think them- 
Selves better than others. 


ws 
The Young Man’s Fancy 


Baa school graduation essay is at our doors. Worse than 

this, the joke of the newspaper humorist concerning the 
school graduation essay is already beginning to be sounded. 

The burden of the humorist’s complairit is that the young 
men and women in their essays attack problems which are 
beyondthem. True. But it is well to attack problems which 
are beyond us. Aim high, says the seer. Hitch your wagon 
to a star, says the other seer. The graduating young man 
who writes of the Mystery'of Human Existence need not be 
made the subject of ridicule, even though he may not entirely 
clear up the mystery. Would the humorist have him write 
on Truck Farming as a Money-Making Investment? Return, 
O humorist, to your plumber’s-bill pleasantry and your lost- 
umbrella joke. The world is too much with us; getting and 
spending we lay waste our powers. 

To the thoughtful observer the subject chosen by the young 
man leaving the high school or academy seems of much less 
importance than the way he handles it. If he puts his 
thoughts in good English, and delivers them clearly and 
frankly, let us not inquire too closely as to the newness or the 
strict value of the ideas. He stands a better chance after he 
leaves school of acquiring ideas of worth than he will of pick- 
ing up a flexible command of his mother tongue. 
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The Art of Conversation 
By WM. MATHEWS, LL.D. 


Former Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Chicago 


NE of the main advantages of conversation 
is that it is a potent means of worldly ad- 
vancement. There can be no doubt that 
many men and women have been indebted 
to this almost exclusively for a great suc- 
cess. Though a man is supposed to win 
pelf and place by professional knowledge 
and skill alone, yet it is frequently by his 
social qualities, by his art of putting 
things, by his skill in persuasion and in 
winning friends, by the honey of his 
tongue, rather than by solid qualities, that 
he makes his way to the front. A young 
woman with witching conversational pow- 
ers will invariably carry away the palm in 
cultivated circles from the most brilliant 
pianist or vocalist whose talk is devoid of 
charm. How is it that the actual decisions 

and determinations of men in the grave matters of life are 
brought about? Is it by the play of oratorical artillery —by 
conviction through public debate? No; it is by the hand-to- 
hand encounter of private conversations. It is there that the 
death-grapple takes place, that the home-thrust is given. 

Assuming, then, that there is an art of conversation, the 
mastery of which requires study and practice, the question 
arises: How shall skill in this art be acquired? To answer 
this question we must first determine what are the quailifica- 
tions essential to a good converser. First, there is the phys- 
ical quality of a pleasing voice. This is not indispensable, 
for there have been good talkers even with an impediment in 
their speech. Charles Lamb was one, in spite of his stam- 
mer. Indeed, the hesitation in his utterance served only to 
call attention and give emphasis to the quaint or felicitous 
expression that followed it. The predominating tone of 
speech in the social circle should be calm, quiet and low. 
Here Americans often sin grievously. Their voices are gen- 
erally too high-pitched, and lack variety and contrast. Asa 
people, we think and act intensely, and hence the intensity 
of our voices. Using but few tones, we lose command of 
most of the resources of expression. 

Of the mental conditions of good conversation the most 
important is knowledge. There is no kind of knowledge 
which may not be serviceable at some time, and the greater 
the amount and variety of one’s acquisitions, the finer the 
talk will be. But one’s knowledge need not be deep. It is 
true that learning has its uses, even in the lightest conversa- 
tion. In skillful hands the most recondite and out-of-the- 
way knowledge may become available. Where an illustra- 
tion is brought from the depths to the surface, without 
display or effort, there is no spell more potent in all the 
witchery of conversation. 
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The Reading of Necessary Books 


Knowledge may be acquired, of course, by books or by obser- 
vation. The books one reads may be classic, the master- 
pieces of literature, or the newest, which, being on trial, are 
most likely to be topics of discussion and criticism. To 
acquire a fund of ideas and illustrations for public chat, the 
most helpful are literary works, history, biography and books 
of travel. The facts and thoughts which one derives from 
these, especially the information concerning famous events 
and men, are constantly serviceable in conversation. Some 
brief books of ancient history should be read, and, above all, 
histories of the United States, England and France. 

No one who wishes to please, or to be en rapport with, 
the social circle should fail to read regularly some of the 
best reviews, magazines and newspapers of the day, in order 
that he may be abreast of the times and familiar with the 
current topics of discussion, and with the views of leading 
men and women upon them. Persons who declaim against 
this literature as ‘‘ light ’’ and ‘‘ ephemeral,’’ forget that to- 
day it is provided to a large extent by the ripest scholars 
and profoundest thinkers of the age. This is notably true of 
the reviews and magazines, of reprints from which many of 
the best books of the day are made up; but it is also more or 
less true of the great daily and leading weekly journals, 


Editor’ s Note — This is the fifth paper in the first of the series of 
articles which constitute The Home College Course. 
ing paper in this series will appear two weeks hence. 


The conclud- 





which contain many elaborate and scholarly editorials and 
contributions, condensing the results of much thought and 
research touching the gravest questions of the day, political, 
social, moral, literary and scientific. Newspapers, it must 
be remembered, are contemporary history; not always accu- 
rate, but none the less history. They are the mirror of the 
age; pictures of the great Babel world, “‘ its fluctuations and 
its vast concerns.’’ ‘‘ The mind,’’ as Mr. Hamerton says, 
‘is like a merchant’s ledger: it requires to be continually 
posted up to the latest date.’’ 

To be a good talker one requires not only to have a varied 
knowledge, but to have it at his instant and absolute dis- 
posal. All his acquisitions from books, observation or con- 
verse with others should, therefore, be thoroughly digested 
and assimilated, so that their quintessence, as it were, may 
be at the very tip of his tongue. A vague, shadowy recollec- 
tion of what he has read, seen and heard is utterly useless 
in the social circle; it should be distinct and vivid. 

Again, conversational talent implies the ability to pass, 
instantly and easily, from the playful to the serious, and 
vice versa, and from the mere language of courtesy to the 
expression of sentiment and passion. 


Cardinal Requisites of Good Conversation 


A fund of piquant and amusing anecdote is helpful in con- 
versation, and serves to break its monotony or diversify it 
when it falls into a groove or rut. A notebook for the very 
best witticisms, epigrams and repartees one hears or picks 
up in his reading may be worth keeping; only it should be 
drawn upon sparingly. There is no greater social pest than 
the man who, forgetting how often he has told them before, 
repeats to weariness in every circle he enters certain pet 
pleasantries, puns or anecdotes which have been worn 
threadbare by iteration. 

Modesty and simplicity add greatly to the charm of any 
one’s conversation, especially when found associated with 
high mental gifts and large stores of knowledge and experi- 
ence. Yet there can be little good talk without self-trust, 
which is not incompatible with modesty, and is the first con- 
dition of success in every art or enterprise. It is almost 
needless to say that unselfishness is essential to all good con- 
versation. Who that has once heard him can ever forget the 
man who monopolizes the attention of the social circle, and 
insists on keeping others waiting till he has “‘ said his say; ’’ 
who never foregoes his story or his joke, however unwelcome, 
and, exacting from others a patience which he never practices 
himself, interrupts them to interpose his jest, his comment 
or his criticism? 

Sympathy is, of course, always an essential quality of a 
good converser. It is evident that the most brilliant conver- 
sational gifts are likely to be marred, if not neutralized, when 
a talker meets with an icy reception by his hearers. On the 
other hand, a talker who lacks sympathy with his hearers 
will be apt to weary them by his long-windedness, or to 
say things that rasp their nerves or offend their self-love. 
Analyze the conversation of a well-bred man, and you will 
find it to be a perpetual homage of consideration and courtesy 
to all present. On the other hand, a hard, unsympathetic 
man, from lack of that fine vision which sees little things, 
“‘will gallop over a thousand fine feelings, and leave in 
every step the mark of his hoof upon your heart.’’ ‘‘I have 
known a clever woman,’’ says Professor J. P. Mahaffy, ‘‘ to 
maintain a deservedly high character for her conversation 
who really said very little, but who was so sympathetic that 
she made her guests eloquent, and thus so thoroughly pleased 
with themselves that she was lit up by the glow of their sat- 
isfaction, and earned very justly the credit of talking well, 
because she made others talk. There is probably no social 
talent higher than this, or rarer.’’ 


The Vital Necessity of Tact 


Of all the qualities needful to a good converser, none is more 
indispensable than /act—a gift which defies exact definition, 
but which all recognize when they see it. It springs from a 
union of mental quickness and lively sympathy. Born in 
some persons, it is by others never acquired. When pos- 
sessed in a moderate degree it can be greatly improved by 
social intercourse. Always alive, always alert, it seems to 
know everything without having studied anything. In social 
intercourse it is an instinctive perception of the best thing 
to say or to do—of what, on the one hand, is fit and agree- 
able, and of what, on the other, is likely to jar and displease. 
It instructs without teaching, refutes without contradicting, 
and without wit outwits the wise. 

The man who has this gift, knowing that a thorough dis- 
cussion of a subjéct is always out of place in a conversation 
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—that it is hints, guesses, glimpses, side-lights, innuendos 
that are wanted, with the play of fancy and humor; that the 
half-truths, the whimsical paradoxes, the sudden transitions 
of a lively chat are often as instructive as elaborate disquisi- 
tions, and infinitely more amusing — holds his subject lightly 
in hand, and drops it the moment ke discovers that its inter- 
est has been exhausted. He never waits for a yawn, but at 
the first symptom of restlessness or impatience leads the talk 
out of its rut or groove into ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures new.”’ 

Of all the qualifications for social converse which we have 
named, is there one, except possibly the last in some excep- 
tional cases, which may not be possessed by any man of 
fair abilities who will take a reasonable amount of pains? 
Conversation is an art; but it is an art which may be 
acquired; and no acquisition yields a surer or larger return 
for the effort it exacts. The best talkers, like the leading 
adepts in any other art, were born with peculiar gifts; but 
their aptitude was cultivated by reading, reflection and 
observation, and especially by frequent and varied practice. 
It is on this last means that the beginner must chiefly rely. 
As it is by playing the game, and not by reading treatises on 
the art, that one acquires a mastery of chess, although the 
books of Staunton and other experts may ultimately be help- 
ful to the highest mastery; as it is by plunging into the 
water and practicing the art that one becomes an accom- 
plished swimmer; so it is by conversing on all proper occa- 
sions, with constant efforts at self-improvement, that one 
becomes an accomplished talker. In short, the way to learn 
to talk is—to talk. 

The readiest road to conversational skill is to frequent the 
best social circles, watch the best talkers, and learn the 
secret of their success—copying their and 
shunning their defects. As regards a command of language, 
there is but one road to excellence, and that is by a study of 
the best models. 


excellences 


How Lord Chesterfield Succeeded 


The account which Lord Chesterfield gives of the method by 
which he became one of the most elegant and fascinating 
talkers, and one of the most accomplished orators of his day, 
strikingly shows what miracles may be achieved in the 
acquisition of these arts by care and practice. His personal 
appearance was much against him, and he had by nature none 
of the grace which afterward so distinguished him; yet early 
in life he resolved to win distinction in the drawing-room 
and in the Senate; and, until he had succeeded, he neglected 
nothing which could conduce tosuccess. He determined not 
to utter one word in conversation which was not the very fit- 
test he could choose; and he charged his son likewise never 
to deliver the commonest order to a servant save in the best 
language he could command, and with the best utterance. 
For years, Chesterfield wrote down every brilliant page he 
met with in his reading, and translated it into French, or, if 
it was in a foreign language, into English. By this practice 
a certain elegance became habitual to him. 

Lord Bolingbroke, who had an imperial dominion over all 
the resources of expression, and could talk all day just as 
perfectly as he wrote, told Chesterfield that he owed the 
power to the same cause—an early and habitual attention to 
his style. In no social circle, of ancient or modern times, 
was there ever a more vigorous and pungent talker than 
Samuel Johnson. When Boswell expressed to him his sur- 
prise at the constant force and propriety of his words, the 
Doctor replied that he had long been accustomed to clothe 
his thoughts in the fittest words he could command, and thus 
a vivid and exact phraseology had become habitual. 

The student of the art of conversation will find many excel- 
lent suggestions on the subject, and lists, with criticisms, of 
the common solecisms, barbarisms and improprieties of 
speech, in the following books: 

Conversation; Its Faults and 
Andrew P. Peabody, D.D. Fifth edition, 
ble work. ; 

The Principles of the Art of Conversation. By J. P. Mahaffy. 

The Art of Conversation; with Directions for Self- 
Education. By James G. Leland. New York, 1864 

Our Conversational Circle. By Agnes H. Morton. 1898. 

Parts of Speech. By Professor Brander Matthews, of 
Columbia University. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

In De Quincey’s Letters to a Young Man will be found an 
excellent essay on Conversation. 

One of the latest books on improprieties of speech is Word 
and Phrase; True and False Use in English. By Joseph 
Fitzgerald. Chicago, 1901. 

An excellent Handbook of Words Often Mispronounced 
has been prepared by Richard Soule and L. J. Campbeil. 
Published by Lee & Shepard. 


its Graces. 
1882. 


Compiled by 
An admira- 
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TALES OF THE DIAMOND 





DRAWN BY JAWES PRESTON 


HE trials and tribulations of the umpire are 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred of 
his own making. The rules make the 
umpire the master of the situation. He 
is in absolute control of the game and 
should enforce respect from the players. 
If he does this the respect of the specta- 
tors will follow, for in nearly all cases the 
wrath of the spectators is caused by the 
demonstrations of the players. In my 
opinjon the position of umpire is the one 
pleasant and desirable position in con- 
nection with baseball. Certainly it would 
be so if the umpires should enforce the 
rules and laws as they are written. Pro- 
fessional umpires are honest, and, being 

‘ honest, it is immaterial to them which 

pxoro. yA. w.noTHscHnD aco, «team wins. They can see but one way, 

me. JAMES A.HART whether their sight be right or wrong, and 
if they give their decisions strictly accord- 
ing to their observations this will either expose their in- 
competency, which will eventually retire them, or else the 
mistakes will in the long run even up, in which case the 
competing teams will be benefited or injured equally. 
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Famous Coaches Who Used Strategy 
A popular impression prevails that a baseball ‘‘ coach ”’ is on 
the diamond for the purpose of giving points to the base- 
runner. As a matter of fact, however, his office is almost 
wholly strategic in character, and his real mission is to con- 
fuse the pitcher 

In this branch of baseball Walter ‘‘Arlie’’ Latham must be 
designated a master, and his peculiar and original strokes of 
strategy have been widely imitated by all coaches bright 
enough to follow his lead. 

In the team which I took to the Pacific Coast just at the time 
when Latham was originating his best moves was ‘‘ Monk ”’ 
Cline, a clever player, who at once put into practice out there 
the lessons he had learned from studying Latham’s work. 
The newspapers were loud in his praise. Next year, Latham 
went to San Francisco, and the bright sporting editors showed 
their discernment by patronizingiy calling attention to the fact 
that, though Latham’s coaching was brilliant, it was simply 
a clever imitation of that done by Cline the previous season. 
This was rather hard medicine for Latham to swallow. 

The moral traits of the professional player have, I think, 
greatly improved since baseball has been under thorough 
organization. The bal) player who dissipates to excess is 
now a rarity for the reason that he cannot retain the requisite 
skill of body and brain unless he is in good physical condi- 
tion. They have also come to consider their calling more of 
a business than they did in days gone by. This ina measure 
detracts from the pure sportsmanship of the game for the time 
being, but improves it in its stability. Players, as a class, 
are not the happy-go-lucky fellows that they once were, 
spending their money with “‘ fans ’’ in each city, passing as 
good fellows, each having a following which benefited the 
gate receipts, but which proved decidedly injurious to the 
player. 

Boys become players by beginning to play as soon as they 
are old enough to handle a ball and bat. In looking over the 
list of professional players, it will be noticed that a great 
many occupying infielding and outfielding positions were for- 
merly pitchers and catchers. This is easily explained: two 
boys can practice at pitching and catching even with only the 
limited space which a lane, alley or side street affords; one 
or twe more boys can be added to act as fly-catchers or out- 
fielders; consequently these boys, when they become mem- 
bers of teams, are usually placed in the position of pitcher, 
catcher, or outfielder, and are forced into infield positions 
later, when they have sufficient numbers to. make a nine 
and a ground large enough properly to play the game on. 


How Long Well:-Known Players Last 


After players have reached their probable limit of capability 
I do not believe that they should indulge in excessive prac- 
tice, for it is proven by that time that they understand the 
game and know how to play it; consequently all that is 
required is that they keep in perfect physical and mental 
condition. If they continue training during the winter months 
or begin it too early before the championship season opens, 
they are apt to become stale and to tire of the game before the 
long season ends. I do not believe in gymnasium work for 
the reason that ordinary gymnasium work does not exercise 


Editor's Note—The first paper by Mr. Hart appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post of April 26. 


the muscles usually brought into play in baseball, and because 
the temptation to handle the apparatus on account of its 
convenience is a temptation too great for most men to deny 
themselves. 

I believe that a ball player should take on some flesh dur- 
ing the winter, so that the muscles may become rested, and 
then he will feel much better in the spring after having taken 
off the surplus adipose. 

The professional life of a ball player depends greatly upon 
his habits, his position and his style of play. Left-handed 
pitchers are supposed to be most quickly done, or, in ball 
players’ parlance, ‘‘all in.’’ They last from three to six 
years only in the fastest company. Right-handed pitchers 
will probably average twice as long under similar conditions. 


Wonderful Claims of Would-be Players 


Managers of professional baseball teams receive many inter- 
esting ‘‘ freak ’’ letters from candidates for positions on their 
teams. In one instance I received a letter from a young 
man setting forth his wonderful prowess as a ball player and 
giving me an outline of what his performances had been. 
He claimed that he had a fielding average of 1200 and a bat- 
ting average of .850. I wrote him in a serious vein to the 
effect that I was pleased to receive his application, but, as his 
averages seemed rather high, there was some doubt in my 
mind as to whether he could continue to do equally well in 
faster company. The reply came by return mail that there 
was not the slightest doubt that he could maintain his present 
averages and that he could undoubtedly increase them. 
When one stops to consider that the averages are based upon 
the possible chances accepted in a thousand chances offered, 
it will be conceded that an average of 1200 is impossibly 
high. Letters, however, of this character are usually written 
by the friends of the players at the player’s dictation, which 
relieves the player from ‘‘ tooting his own horn.”’ 

There have been instances where ball-playing skill 
extended to more than one member of the family: for 
example, four of the ‘‘ Delahanty boys’’ are at present pro- 
fessional ball players, the leading one, of course, being the 
famous ‘‘ Home Run Del’’ of the Philadelphia team, who, 
while playing a game in Chicago against the Chicago team, 
made four home runs and a single base hit in five times at 
bat, Terry being the pitcher who served the ball. Notwith- 
standing this wonderful batting exhibition, Delahanty’s team 
lost the game. 

James O’Rourke had a brother John who was as good a 
player ashe. ‘‘ Buck Ewing’’ had a brother John who was 
an expert professional pitcher. Amos and Lave Cross, 
brothers, were both catchers in the fastest company. I 
remember a ball nine composed entirely of brothers, two of 
whom afterward played professionally. There was at one 
time a complete team of deaf mutes, two or three of whom 
became professional players. 


The Men Who Control the Teams 
The so-called ‘‘ magnates ’’ are, as a class, not popular with 
the public. There can be but one winning team in each 
league, consequently there can be but one magnate who has 
complied fully with the desires of his patrons. And he has 
usually had to stand considerable abuse whenever his team 
has lost games during the season, for, it being a winning team 
and the defeats being farther apart, they seem more disas- 
trous than in the case of a team which is near the bottom of 
the list. 

The public at large takes but little interest in the ‘‘ mag- 
nate,’’ the public’s interest, as well as his own, being centred, 
where properly it should be, in the players. 

I do not remember having ever attended a meeting of base- 
ball officials where the spirit and intention of those present 
were not for the benefit of the game of baseball. Being 
human, laws have sometimes been enacted by the officials 
which have not gained the results their makers anticipated. 
** Magnates ’”’ are frequently accused of holding ‘‘ gum-shoe’’ 
or secret meetings, but because meetings are not heralded 
abroad it does not follow that anything sinister is transacted 
at them. I fully appreciate the value of publicity to baseball, 
but I cannot believe that the extent to which some papers and 
writers go to obtain “‘ news’’ is for the best good of the game. 
The so-called ‘‘ magnates’’ are often harshly charged by 
writers with forcing their names into print. On the other 
hand, if the ‘‘ magnates ’’ decide to go to a quiet place to hold 
a meeting, where their names will be kept out of the news- 
papers, they are accused of ‘‘ gum-shoe’’ proceedings, the 
inference being that the meetings of this character have some- 
thing underhand to conceal. 

There is a mistaken idea prevalent regarding the profits 


‘ 









President Chicago League 
Ball Club 


of baseball. To be sure, certain persons have been emi- 
nently successful in conducting professional baseball clubs, 
but the majority who have engaged in the business have 
not much left for their pains but experience. Capitalists 
are usually attracted to baseball as a side issue, either 
because of their love for the sport, for its benefit to some’ 
other interest owned by them, or for the notoriety which to 
some men is fascinating. It would be difficult to point out 
one man who has gained a competency through the ownership 
of a baseball club. Chris. Von der Ahe, of St. Louis, and 
John B. Day, of New York, are living examples of the inse- 
curity and uncertainty of baseball as a permanent business. 
These two made, perhaps, as much money from professional 
baseball as any who ever engaged in it; but both men are 
now out of the game, and I believe they put back into it more 
than they ever took out. 

One word more regarding the ‘‘ magnates.’’ I believe that 
the grade of integrity possessed by baseball officials is far 
higher than that in any other business of like publicity. I 
care not what a man’s personal character may be, once he 
becomes a factor in baseball legislation he must of necessity 
be an honest man, because in no vocation does the old adage, 
‘Honesty is the best policy,’’ assert itself more forcibly 
than it does in the management of baseball interests in this 
country. 

The principal officers are constantly under the lime-light 
of public scrutiny. Anything that savors of dishonesty is 
published far and wide, and a man’s reputation will soon be 
ruined and his place as a baseball legislator made vacant if 
his reputation be smirched. It is a most difficult task, but at 
the same time it carries with it a kind of fascination which 
makes it exceedingly attractive. 


The Great Reception to the Athletics 


Perhaps the greatest public demonstration ever made in con- 
nection with baseball was the reception given the Athletics, 
in the fall of 1883, upon their winning the championship of 
the American Association. The race had been a remarkably 
close one and was not won until within the last two games. 
When the team left for a Western trip it seemed as if they 
could not be overtaken by the St. Louis Club, who were their 
nearest competitors. Therefore committees were appointed to 
arrange for a general reception upon their return. Prominent 
citizens of Philadelphia took part in the arrangements, of 
which a parade of immense proportions was to be the chief 
feature; and they were to be met several miles out of 
Philadelphia by enthusiastic committees appointed by the 
civic authorities. 

But, instead of winning easily as had been expected, they 
began to lose, and their championship prospects began to 
wane, and the situation became very embarrassing. This 
very anxiety probably caused the team to lose still more 
games. 

They were fairly in the lead until they reached St. Louis. 
There they played four games and, if I remember correctly, 
lost all of them. At any rate the race was drawn to sucha 
close point that it was necessary for the Athletics to win at 
least one game in Louisville to make the championship certain. 
They had four games to play in Louisville and they lost the 
first and second. 

The strain under which the players labored can be imag- 
ined by followers of the game, but fortunately for them they 
won the third game of the series, thereby clinching the cham- 
pionship and permitting the reception and parade to go on as 
arranged. 

During the series in St. Louis the most intense excitement 
prevailed and, as the rules at that time gave the visiting club 
but sixty-five dollars for each game, the profits of the St. 
Louis Club were enormous. One of the games was played 
on Saturday and the next on Sunday. As the Saturday’s 
game closed too late to bank the receipts, which were largely 
in silver coin, and as the banks were not open on Sunday, it 
became necessary to keep the entire receipts in the office 
at the grounds, under guard, during Saturday and Sunday 
nights. 

On Monday the money was taken to the bank in a barrel 
in an express wagon under escort of mounted police, so that 
the St. Louis Club in this case literally had a ‘‘ barrel of 
money.’’ 

Probably the largest gate receipts in the history of profes- 
sional baseball were in connection with the game played in 
New York on Decoration Day, 1887, by the New Yorks and 
Detroits. 

The crowd was so great that it was necessary to call in the 
mounted police. To one familiar with the capacity of the 
grounds it was evident that the gate receipts could scarcely 
have been less than $20,000. 
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The Energy of President Gilman 


LTHOUGH President Daniel 
Coit Gilman, of the 
Carnegie Institution, has 
reached the age at which 
many professors retire to 
emeritus honors, he has 
taken the active leadership 
in a movement that gives 
promise of being one of the 
world’s most significant 
departures in the evolution 
of science. 

When he retired from 
the active Presidency of 
Johns Hopkins University 
he was asked what he 
expected to devote himself 
to, and whether he would 
not now, after a long life of 
active service, enjoy an 

indefinite rest from university work. 

“* Your question,’’ he replied, ‘‘ reminds me 
of a similar one put to my old colleague, the 
late Dr. Joseph LeConte, of the University of 
California. When nearing his eightieth 
birthday a _ reporter questioned Doctor 
LeConte in regard to a rumor that he was to 
resign from the University. 

‘*** Resign!’ exclaimed the venerable phi- 
losopher; ‘why, I have just begun my life’s 
work.’ ”’ 

One who was a student at the University of 
California when Doctor Gilman was President 
of that institution was standing in the lobby of 
a Washington hotel recently when the distin- 
guished educator entered. 

‘““Gentlemen,’’ said the Californian to his 
friends, ‘‘there comes one of the world’s 
greatest scholars.’’ 

‘* Who is he?’’ was asked. 

** Dan Gilman! ’’ exclaimed the Californian 
with affectionate disregard for titles; and 
rushing up to his old President he grasped 
his hand, and the greeting was returned with 
a sincerity and warmth that would have done 
credit to a college youth saluting a comrade 
after vacation. 





PROTO. 


BACHRACH & BRO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


PRESIDENT GILMAN 


A Wholesale Philanthropist 


One of the plans of modern giving offers a 
certain sum provided an equal amount is 
raised to meet it. In a recent case the 
amount to be raised reached a tantalizing 
total and halted. A friend of the institution 
that was to be enriched went to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie and laid the facts before him. 
These he drove home by all the eloquence he 
could command. Mr. Carnegie listened 
attentively. Finally the speaker paused and 
looked to Mr. Carnegie for the favorable 
word, 

** My friend,’’ said the great millionaire 
dryly, ‘‘ I am not in the retail business.’’ 


The Fable of MatsukKata 


Count Matsukata, former Prime Minister of 
Japan, who is known in this country as “‘ the 
father of the gold standard,’’ was asked dur- 
ing his recent visit to New York whether 
“Captains of Industry’? in the Mikado’s 
Empire were getting control of the country’s 
trade and resources. 

““Not to the same extent as in—more 
advanced lands,’’ answered Count Matsukata 
with a smile. ‘‘ Perhaps we are influenced 
by the old ‘ Myth of the Gold Man,’ handed 
down from the ancient days of Sin Mu.”’ 

The Count was requested to tell the legend, 
and he said: 

‘In the dim historic dawn a merchant eager 
for great wealth heard of a strange grove of 
wild lemon trees whose fabulous fruit, when 
eaten, would convert the hand that plucked it 
into gold. 

‘* So the merchant journeyed to the grove, 
where the God of Riches, with a great sack on 








his shoulders, bade him help himself. He 
did so and his arm was converted into gleam- 


ing gold. This he had amputated, and, 
though bereft of an arm, became a man of 
wealth. 

“* A banker, hearing of the strange case, 
determined to secure the total produce of the 
miraculous lemon trees. To that end he 
bought out the right of the guardian deity, 
but that shrewd being exacted so great a price 
that the covetous banker found his fortune 
depleted. To secure ready money he deter- 
mined to eat of the fruit and sacrifice an arm. 

““Raw lemon, however, was too astringent 
for his pampered palate, and so he sweetened 
the juice of several lemons and, adding thereto 
wine of rare vintage, drank greedily of the 
potent and tempting beverage. 

‘In a few minutes he had turned into a 
pillar of gold. 

‘‘ Then his heirs melted him down, coined 
him into convenient cobangs, and, turning 
their backs bravely on the grove of golden 
lemons, proceeded with free hands to spend 
and enjoy their bountiful inheritance.’’ 

‘* What became of that lemon grove?’”’ 
inquired a vigilant New Yorker who had lis- 
tened eagerly to the story. 

“There is no record,’’ replied Count 
Matsukata, smiling, ‘‘of its having been 
destroyed, but happily our fortune-hunters 
have not been able to locate it.’’ 


A Red-Headed Angel 


Congressman Albert J. Hopkins, who is a 
leading candidate for the seat in the United 
States Senate now held by William E. Mason, 
entered the House of Representatives more 
than fifteen years ago with a determination 
to do something which would win the 
approval of his constituents before the first 
session was over. But weeks dragged into 
months before he was able to see his oppor- 
tunity. This came in the form of a request 
from Aurora, his home city, that he see if two 
islands in the Fox River could be purchased 
from the Government as a site for the erection 
of municipal buildings. 

At once the young Congressman prepared 
a bill, ceding the islands tothe city of Aurora. 
Day after day he joined the group in front of 
Speaker Carlisle’s desk and clamored for the 
recognition of the presiding officer. But all 
in vain. The Speaker could see the older 
members about the young statesman from 
Illinois, but never recognized him. One day, 
however, the brilliant ‘‘ Sunset Cox’’ was 
called to preside over the House while Mr. 
Carlisle was absent for a week. This gave 
Mr. Hopkins new hope. He haunted the 
groups to which Mr. Cox told his inimitable 
stories and not another auditor laughed so 
heartily as he. After one of these stories had 


been heard and applauded Mr. Hopkins 
asked: 
‘*Mr. Cox, could I get recognition to- 


morrow so that my bill could be put through 
by consent ?’’ 

‘Bless your red head!’’ exclaimed the 
temporary Speaker, ‘‘of course you can. 
Every time I see that hair of yours I think of 
a certain red-headed girl I knew years ago, 
and I'll give you a chance for her sake—no 
matter where you are.’’ 

Next day Mr. Hopkins was missing from 
the clamoring group in front of the Speaker. 
He arose in his own seat and immediately 
heard the welcome words: 

“The gentleman from 
floor.’’ 

Instantly the fateful bill was passed. Such 
are the triumphs of statesmanship! 


Illinois has the 


A Ten-Dollars-a-Word Editorial 


Joseph Pulitzer, whether at home or abroad, 
keeps a watchful eye upon his newspaper 
and knows all about its contents. When the 
revelations about Richard Croker’s large 








wealth were made Mr. Pulitzer was in 
Switzerland. An issue of his paper was 
before him. He passed the big things that 
filled its pages until he found this among the 
editorial paragraphs: 

‘Where did you get ii, Mr. Croker?”’ 

It delighted him. He declared the writer 
had gone straight tothe point in seven words. 
In a few minutes a cablegram was on its way 
to New York inquiring who wrote it. 
name of a modest member of the staff was 
returned. 
ordering a fine edition of the most expensive 
dictionary to be sent to the writer with Mr. 
Pulitzer’s compliments. The paragraph thus 
yielded more than ten dollars a word to its 
author, and it is probably the best-paid sen- 
tence in the records of American journalism. 


Interviewing Crowninshield 


S COMMANDER of the 
European Squadron, Rear- 
Admiral Arent Schuyler 
Crowninshield, recently 
advanced from the Bureau 
of Navigation, will have 
opportunity to demonstrate 
anew his abilities as an 
executive officer. 

By many the Admiral is 
regarded as a grim man, 
but although he is, when 


it, rather formidable in 
manner, he is usually quite 
the reverse, and is not 
insensible to humor. 

One day a correspond 
ent, new to Washington, 
but who had previously 
known 
the Navy, went to the Bureau of Navigation 
to get Admiral Crowninshield’s picture. The 
journalist went to Secretary Long’s office to 


PHOTO. BY CLINEDINST, 
WASHINGTON, 0. C. 
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get an introduction to the Admiral who, he | 


had been told, was not readily approachable by 
newspaper men. The Secretary and his clerks 
were out at luncheon. 
had stepped in and was at Mr. Long’s desk 
awaiting that official’s return. The corre- 
spondent, mistaking him for a private secre- 
tary, said airily: 

‘Is the grim 
tower?’ 

““The which in 
Admiral. 

“* That devourer of hapless literary wights 
— Crowninshield — is he in his office?’’ 

““Not just at present,’’ responded the 
Admiral smilingly. ‘‘ What did you wish to 
see him about?’’ 

‘““Wanted a picture of His Tremendous 
Highness for publication in the ——”’ 

‘I can tell you who his photographer is,’’ 
chuckled the Admiral, courteously writing 
down an address, ‘‘ but I happen to know 
that Crowninshield hasn’t any prints of him- 
self on hand just at present, the popular 
clamor for his particular style of beauty 
having exhausted the supply.’’ 


destroyer in his conning 


his what?’’ 


The Office Hours of Reed 


Honorable Thomas B. Reed goes to Maine 
occasionally and occupies his summer home 
near Old Orchard Beach during the warm 
months. He has become so much in demand in 
New York that he is often asked if he intends 
to become a permanent resident of the city. 
The way he parries the question is interesting. 

“*T find,’’ he said to a group of friends, 
‘‘that the financial importance of a New 
Yorker is gauged by the earliness with which 
he leaves the city and the lateness of his 
return; his riches are measured by the length 
of time he stays away.’’ 

‘* But how about yourself?’’ asked one. 

““Well,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘ I am still keep- 
ing office hours."’ 
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shown in illustration is a pop- 
ular style for every-day and 
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of November storms have longer life. So he 
sent MacMillan back to the tiller, and the 
ship swung slowly around and headed straight 
for the surf at the entrance to the channel. 

The watchman at the life-saving station 
stopped pacing his airy lookout, and brought 
his glass to bear on the big steamer, her 
prow shining white with ice as it reared up 
after each dip, her stays, bridge and wheel- 
house a fairy palace of icicles; her lookout, 
up in the bow, holding on for his life as 
the foam rushed and whirled across her 
deck. As he watched, she came plunging 
forward, now pointing upward on a wave, 
now sinking into the trough and pounding 
on the sand bottom. A tug, eager for a tow 
at bad-weather prices, was waved back by the 
ice-coated figure on the bridge. And the 
Mukwonago, struggling and straining, 
passed the surf, slipped into the channel, and 
steamed slowly up the river, her officers and 
crew all unconscious that she was the only 
steamer that had dared to enter the harbor 
within twenty-four hours. A message was 
telephoned across town to the offices of the 
Syndicate in the Rialto Building; and a 
General Manager and a Financier, neither of 
whom had found much sleep during the night 
just passed, sat down to talk it over with a 
feeling of relief. 

Making a landing without the use of the 
wheel is not a simple matter, especially in 
a narrow, crowded river, with a three-mile 
current to be reckoned with; but they finally 
accomplished it. MacMillan was waiting for 
Kelburn at the wheelhouse, ready to talk it 
all over, but Kelburn had a report to make, 
and was, besides, less than ever in the 
mood for swapping lies. He finished writing 
his log, and without changing his coat, for 
he had no overcoat aboard, hurried over to 


the Rialto Building, and introduced him- 
self, a hollow-eyed, bearded, 
figure, to the General Manager. 

** You are late,’’ said the Manager. 
you put in anywhere?’’ 

‘*No, sir; I came right through.’’ 

The Manager was running over the log. 

““What condition are you in?— Hello, 
broke your tiller rope, eh?”’ 

“Yes; off Sheboygan.’’ 

“* How did you bring her down?’”’ 

‘* By the tiller.’’ 

** Any other damage?’’ 

** No, sir.’”’ 

The Manager read the brief entry carefully, 
and then said abruptly: 

““You are not regularly in our employ, 
Mr. Kelburn, I believe ?’’ 

‘No, sir. My father’s mate was ordered 
ashore at Buffalo, and he brought me around 
with him. He slipped on the ice before we 
reached Detroit, and broke his leg.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know.’’ The Manager mused a 
moment, then stepped into the inner office, 
where the Financier had been sitting, listen- 
ing. The door closed; and, though Kelburn 
did not hear it, this is what passed: 

““Mr. Burns,’’ said the Financier, ‘‘ we 
need that man.’’ 

The Manager agreed. 

** And his father—how has his work been 
this year?’”’ 

** Satisfactory. 
I believe.’’ 

‘* Never mind that. I wish there were more 
of them. We need the whole family.’’ 

And shortly afterward young Captain 


“* Did 


But he is old — about sixty, 


ice-coated | 





Kelburn, of the new transcontinental | 
Syndicate, was able to sit down and write | 
what must have been, to old Captain Kelburn | 


in the hospital at Detroit, a satisfactory letter. 


The David Harum of the Cabinet 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


minister who was very fond of salmon.’’ The 
boys had never heard this story and immedi- 
ately quieted down. ‘‘ On the way to the city 
he stopped to get dinner at a country tavern, 
and he bragged about the fine salmon and 
what he meant to do with it. Some jokers 
went out to the wagon, took out the salmon, 
and put a sturgeon in its place. When John 
got to the minister’s he reached under the 
seat for the salmon and pulled out—a stur- 
geon. He looked at it a minute, then put it 
back, and without ringing the minister’s door- 
bell he turned home in shame and sorrow. 
He stopped at that same hotel for supper. 
While he was in the dining-room they took 
out the sturgeon and put back the original 
salmon. John drove home. His son met him 
at the house. 

** “ How did he like the salmon, father?’ 

‘* The old man shook his head. ‘ That was 
no salmon,’ he said; ‘nothing but an old 
sturgeon.’ 

‘** Father, what are you talking about?’ 
said John, pulling out the fish. ‘ This is a 
salmon all right!’ : 

‘“The old man picked up the fish, gazed 
at it, turned it this way and that. Then he 
said: ‘ You’re the demdest fish I ever seen! 
You’re a salmon inthe country and a sturgeon 
in the city!’’ 

After that, so it 
remonstrated no further. 
useless. 


is said, the brethren 
They saw it was 


vi44 


HE ability to treat an abstruse subject in 
such a way as first to interest elemental 
minds and then to convince them depends, 
like the ability to tell an effective story, not so 
much upon a man’s head as upon his heart. 
There will always be well-informed persons 


| who believe that such work is done with the 


| him a high place in it. 


intellect; ‘‘ knowledge of human nature’’ is 
a favorite phrase; but it is not knowledge 
that does it so much as sympathy, which 
goes where knowledge can never reach, and 
which works spontaneously, the intellect 
merely helping. 

When it comes time to write the full-grown 
biography of Leslie M. Shaw, the keynote 
of his character, and therefore of his suc- 
cess, will be found in sympathy and energy. 
These two are more often found apart than 
married. ° 

His intellectual virility has led him into 
active life, and the other quality has brought 
So far as I know he 
is not given to using that effective combina- 
tion for the furtherance of his own ends at the 
expense of the rights of others. 


As Governor he found he liked public life 
and was good at it. Being a normal, full- 
blooded man, he thought he should like more 
of it if the way opened. By this time he had 
a national reputation. What more natural 
than that he should aspire to a seat in the 
United States Senate? His friends offered 
him their support. 


The opportunity came. | 


But he would not avail himself of their sup- | 
port, because it would result, if successful, | 


in the displacement of Senator Gear. The 


Senator was an old friend of the Governor; | 


Shaw wouldn’t hear of it. 

Finally came the opportunity of his life- 
time, as it then seemed. Senator Gear died. 
But Governor Shaw then proceeded to take 
a step calculated to shut him out of the 
Senate forever. He appointed Representative 
Dolliver, the youngest of the candidates, for 
the vacant seat, a resident of the Governor’s 
own district. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ Dolliver 
will make a good Senator.’’ 

The Governor’s second term was drawing 
to a close. His friends strongly and re- 


peatedly urged him to stand fora third term; | 


they tried to show him how it was his duty, 
in order to reconcile the factions in the State 
party then existing. But it was not accord- 
ing to the traditions of the State, and he 
said to them, ‘‘ Under no circumstances, gen- 
tlemen, would I accept the nomination.’’ 
He would see more of the three children now, 
out in the peace and quiet—and monotony — 
of Denison. Secretary Wilson was going to 
remain in the Cabinet; there was no longer 
any doubt about that. So, even if Iowa was 
not already usurping the place formerly oc- 
cupied by Ohio at Washington, there would 
not seem to be much likelihood of another 
Iowa man—in fact, Governor Shaw probably 
never even thought of the possibility of such 
a thing, until like a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky came the call from the President. 

They had been campaigning together, these 
two, Roosevelt and Shaw, when they were 
both Governors, and the candidate for Vice- 
President had said once up at Yankton, South 
Dakota: ‘‘ I wouldn't say anything here about 
silver, if I were you, Shaw; let the dead 
bury the dead.’’ But Shaw shook his head. 
‘No, sir,’’ he returned with something of 
the other’s well-known wilfulness; ‘‘ the 
dead may come to life again.’’ And he gave 
them gold talk straight from the shoulder, 
and with his usual effect. At tie conclusion 
of the speech Mr. Roosevelt grabbed the 
other Governor’s hand and shouted enthusi- 
astically: ‘‘ Thank you, thank you for that 
speech. I shall never forget it!’’ And he 
did not, you see. 
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Df it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





‘Tis Kodak 
Simplicity 


and Kodak film convenience that have 
made pocket photography possible. 
Not only does the Kodak go inside the 
pocket, but inside the Kodak goes the 
film— all becomes one compact, self- 
contained mechanism. 


Kodaks, $5 to $75. 
A new folding Kodak for the pocket 
—almost for the vest pocket, at $6.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue at the dealers Rochester, N. Y 
. > NT. 


or by mail, 
$4,000 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 














9000 men 
ad Women 








The leading papers of the coun- 
try inserted last week over 5000 
edvertneunte for book-keep- 
ers and stenographers. This 
means there were over 5000 
vacancies. Some of them ma 
have been in your neighborhood. 
‘These papers publish about the 
-same number of similar adver- 
tisements every week. The de- 
mand is greater than the supply. 
A young man or woman with a 
knowledge of stenography and 
book-keeping has no diffeulty 
in securing a good position 
The Baltimore Business College pre- 
pares young men and women for these 
sitions through the mail. This Col- 

ege has started a great number of 
youne people on successful careers — 
et it start you. The course will not 
interfere with your present occupation ; 
you can take it up in your spare time. 
The fees are small. For full particu- 
lars address 


E. H. NORMAN, Pres’t 
Baltimore Business College 
Baltimore, Md. 


Our book, ** Twelve Exercises in Prac- 
tical Penmanship,"’ mailed for 10 cents. 














BURNS QO% AIR 


10 per cent. Hydro-Carbon Gas 

iNCANDESCENT 

SUN “Gisouxe LAMPS 
Each one is a complete 
gas plant in itself. Gives 
ten times the light of a ker- 
osene lamp, ut one-half the 
cost. Cheaper than gas or 
electricity. Light is abun- 
dant, white and steady. 
Needed in homes, stores, halls, 
churches, etc. Conforms to all insur- 
ance underwriters’ rules. We have 
branch supply depots in all the large 
cities of the U.S. from which orders 
are filled, thus making spring in 
freight rates. Book and prices free. 

Agents Wanted 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 508, Canton, 0. 
(Licensee of the ground patent for Vapor Lamps.) 
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BaKer-Vawter!/Literary Folk 
| Their Ways @ Their Work 


showing interest on accounts 
from $1.00 to $10,000 — one day 
to five years—2 per cent up. 


Every bank and financial house 
uses a Similar book. Every busi- 
ness house should have one. 
60,000 computations whose accu- 
racy is vouched for. 


In order to get the names of good 
progressive business houses, whose 
proprietors are looking for systems 
that will simplify their present busi- 
ness methods, we are offering the first 
edition of this set of Interest Tables, 
postpaid, for 60 cents. Bound in 
cloth, 128 pages, sells regularly for 
$1.50. Cash or stamps must accom- 
pany the order to secure this special 
price. 


BakKer-Vawter Company 
Originators of Perpetual Loose Leaf Ledger 
141 LaSalle Street, Chicago 





Baker -Vawter | 
Systems 


simplify the detail in your office and 
reduce your operating expense to a 
minimum. We make a system to fit 
your individual needs. It costs you 
nothing to have us show you wherein 
we can make ourselves valuable to you. 


BaKer-Vawter Company 


Accountants, Auditors, 
Devisers of Business Systems, 


anufacturers 































Silnaelitelote 


FLAT OPENING 


BSOLUTELY 
the only Flat- 
Opening Loose- 
Leaf Ledger made 
—a result possible 
only by reason of 
the famous 


Backus 
Bond-Hinge 
Ledger Sheets 


Send for Catalog 
C, which fully ex- 
plains the su- 
preme merit of the 
Loose-Leaf Led- 
ger System. It’s 
the business 
man’s necessity. 
Write to-day. 


THE RICHMOND & BACKUS CO. 











DETROIT, MICH. 
= 











LIGHTEST WEIGHT, AIR CHAMBERS, CANNOT SINK 
This galvanized sheet steel boat cannot leak, never requires 


caulking, weighs 85 lbs. Easiest 
“Get There” Safety handled, Safest in rapids. Ideal 
Steel Duck Boat. 


|.oat for sportsmen. 
Complete $20 up. W. H. MULLINS 
b Catalogue FREE 

















354 Depot St., Salem, O. 
WEDDING LATEST AND 
MOST FASHION- 
ABLE STYLES 
AND FORMS OF 
Engraved Invitations, Announcements 
Calling Cards, Fine Stationery 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
C. D. PEACOCK, Jeweler, Silversmith 





Established 1837. Cor. State and Adams Sts, Dept. N, Chieago 








STER-WIND WATCH, CHAIN -. — 





You can 
warran 
19 packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 
and address at once and we will forward you the 
Bluine and our large Premium List, postpaid 

No money required. 


BLUINE MFG. CO., Box 694, Concord Junction, Mass. 


a Stem-W Ind, Nickel-Plated Watch, 
. also a Chain and Charm, for selling 
Send name 
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MISS ELLEN GLASGOW 


A Civil War Novel 


Readers of George Eliot will remember how 
Tom and Maggie Tulliver esteemed their Aunt 
Pullet—‘‘ chiefly because she was not their 
Aunt Glegg.’’ In the same chastened spirit 
we welcome a story of the Civil War—chiefly 
because it is not a story of the Revolution. 
The Battleground, by Ellen Glasgow ( Doud/e- 


| day, Page © Co.), has other merits besides 


the purely negative one of dating eighty-five 


| years after the Declaration of Independence; 
| but much of our enjoyment is simple gratitude 
| at escaping the too, too familiar scenes which 
novelists in the past ten years have described | 














for us with unpitying pertinacity. 

We should be more grateful still if the Civil 
War could also, by some determined effort, be 
eliminated from American fiction; but this 
seems too much to expect. Miss Glasgow 
has given us such a pretty picture of Virginia 








in the sedate and sleepy days that we cannot | 


but regret the sharp and bitter awakening. 
What nice old ladies who think that teaching 


the catechism to little negroes is the chief | 


aim of existence, and who say flutteringly: 
‘*Men are very wicked, I fear, but they are 
very engaging, too!’’ What fine old gentle- 


men in ruffled shirt fronts, with ample oaths | 


and adamantine complacency! What pretty 
girls, innocent and coquettish as kittens! 
Above all, what an admirable understanding 
of the Virginian’s point of view. 

‘Would you trifle with a lady from your 


own State, sir?’’ cries Major Lightfoot to his | 


grandson, evidently deeming it quite a dif- 
ferent offense from trifling with one of the 
semi-barbarous natives of Pennsylvania or 
Massachusetts. 

And breaking in upon this Arcadian repose 


comes the War, cruel, wicked, devastating — | 


” 


‘the reign of the brute,’’ which was to hum- 
ble the pride of the South, to burn her homes, 


to slaughter her sons and starve her daugh- | 


ters. Miss Glasgow is hard enough upon the 


arrogance and ignorance which prompted the | 


Confederacy to such unequa! combat; but 
she rises to mournful eloquence over the des- 
perate courage which prolonged the struggle, 
as though by a miracle, for four years. ‘* The 
army, lean, sun-scorched, half-clothed, drop- 
ping its stragglers like leaves upon the road- 


side, marching in borrowed rags, and fighting | 


with the weapons of its enemies, dirty, 
fevered, choking with the hot dust of the 
turnpike, still pressed onward, bending like 
a blade beneath Lee’s hand. The road led 
into Maryland, and the brigades swept into 
it, jesting like schoolboys on a frolic.’’ 


| SIMPLY PRESS THIS & 


: : | 
It is not possible to tell a cheerful story | 


upon these lines. Somebody is left alive 
when the book closes, which is as much as 
we can reasonably expect, and by the ashes 
of their old home the lovers, bereaved, broken 
and penniless, resolve to be married at once. 
This is soeminently unpractical that it makes 
us feel quite happy again. The Valley of 
Destruction has been passed, and Virginians 
are Virginians still. —Agnes Repplier. 
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A Burglar 
Is a Coward 


He fears a sudden noise next to death. It | 
means his capture. To scream or attack 
him in your house induces him to murder 
you. But the explosion of a blank cartridge 


at door or window terrifies the boldest 
thief and awakens help. The Eagle 


CANNON-=LOCK 


Locks a window open any distance for ven#i- 
lation and bolts the door securely. It holds like 
a giant and fires a blank cartridge when molested. 
There is neither trouble 
or danger in using it. It 
is absolutely harmless 
even for children to play 
with when loaded, yet a 
thousand times more pro 
tection than a revolver. 
Timid women feel doubly 
safe at home, and travel- 
ers use them in hotels. 
Made of steel — resembles 
a fountain-pen — shoots a 
blank cartridge (22 cali- 
ber)—w ill last a life-time. 

ce 50 cts. But if you 
enter ¢ two from this ad. 
we will send one extra, 
making three Cannon 
Locks for $1.00, and re- 
fund your dollar if you 
don’t say it is the only 
true burglar alarm. 


THE EAGLE STEEL COMPANY 
8 Trust Bidg., Cincinnati 


8 Placed in this manner against base of 
door or upper sash of window. 

















This ‘‘So Easy” 


Sewing Machine is the 
easiest to operate of all 
the machines on the 
market. It runs on dou- 
ble case-hardened ball 
bearings seated in tooled 
steel guide ways. 

Has every latest and im- 
proved device for all plain 
and fancy sewing. Beauti- 
ful swell front, finished in 
best polished oak case. 


WE SELL DIRECT from the Factory 


TO THE USER 
We ship the “Se Easy” anywhere on thirty daye’ 
free trial. We can't tell all about its good qualities in 
this small advertisement. Write for our Illustrated Catalog 
describing it fully. The Price Will Surprise You. 


CLAY PHELPS & CO., 116 M Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


















Learn Book-keeping 
Single and Double Entry — 
BY MAIL—_AT YOUR OWN HOME 


This is the chance of a life-time for young men and 
women to learn the modern and up-to-date methods 
of book-keeping as used by the business houses of 
to-day and fits you for a good paying position as soon 
as the course is completed. Do not waste your time 
and money learning the old methods as tanght by 
Business Colleges, but keep up with the times and learn 
the newest and quickest methods, thereby doubling 
your salary. Any one can learn it within 6 to 8 weeks; 
thoroughly practical and remarkably 
We find positions too, free of charge. 
for full particulars. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
118 Institute Bullding Kalamazeo, Mich. 


inexpensive. 
Write to-day 








The New Sun Typewriter 


A REVELATION 


A Type-Bar Machine. 
7 ©6Highest Speed. 
Lightest Touch. 
Visible Writing. 
Universal Keyboard. 
Beautiful Work. 
Price: No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $40.00 


The Sun Typewriter Co., 239 Broadway, New York 


PREPARES FOR CORNELL 


The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments 
SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30 

Eleventh Year. 













) 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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2 ALL THE WINNERS 
At the American Telegraphers’ Tournament 
used the 


Fay-Sholes Typewriter 








H. V. EMANUEL, won Message Class Championship 











F. M. McClintic, 
Gold Medals 
W.C. Murray, won second place, Code Cl 
Chas. H. McGurrin, Speed Champion 
uses and endorses the FAY-SHOLES, 
New McGurrin Booklet on Speed ‘Ww riting, etc., 
FREE on application Agents wanted. 


PAY-SHOLES sigan _127 Rees Street, Chicago, Ii. 


winner Carnegie and Atlanta Journal 


ass 
of the World, also 








C. N. FAY, Pre REMING ton, Vice-Pres J 
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Study French at Home 


For particulars and circular address 


Correspondence School of French, 196 West 89th St., New York 


R ~ PSAITER H 


(INCORPORATED) 
119 La Salle Street, Chicago, IIL 


Manufacturers and dealers in new and second-hand 


Standard Typewriters 
Tesewvtine Supplies 


All makes sold and rented. Our connections and 
supply are such that we can sell you 
better goods for less money than any other concern 
in the U.S. A. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 
119 La Salle St., Chicago. To avoid delay address Dept. 5 


Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS AS. x make BIG 


EY Entertain- 
ing the Public. Noth — at ods better oppor- 
tunities for men wit! 
small capital. We 
start you, furnishing 
complete outfits and 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 








cost, Our Enter- 
talnment Supply 
Cataleg and special 


offer fully explains 

everything, sent free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 

225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Il. 


HARVEST FOR AGENTS 


8x 12 inches, just 
from the press. 


$2.00, sent postpaid for 25 cents. O°i '""" 


scription books have already had a sale of one-half million. 
Great bargain in Marriage Souvenirs. Write S. B. Shaw 
Publisher, 275 Maclison Street, Chicago, Hl. 





In selling Sh 
4 6, amily 
ages, 


A %0-page Prespectas, worth 


Our other fast 





'Squab Book FREE 


Squabs bring dig prices, are raised in 
1 month 


Take only spare time An 
eager market and astonishing profits 
Easy for women and invalids. Stea! 
home income. Small — and cap vital 
Here is something worth looking in 
Facts given in our veen BOOk, 
“How to Make Money With Squabs.” 
Address ri 


| PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 


2 Friend St., Boston, Maas. 


FREE 





T= HOW TO GET MUSIC 
Mammoth Catalogue and one 25c. piece 
for 5c. to pay postage. Universal Nasie 
Library, Lb and 17 W. 28th St., New York. 
Agents Wanted. theral Terms 





Easy, rapid and 
thorough course. 









LEARNED AT HOME 
Practical, thorough course; 15 Days’ Trial Free 
j NAT'L AUT. TEL. CO., Box 4, Valparaiso, Ind. 





William Mason writes: 
“In my opinion, the MASON & HAMLIN 
PIANOS rank with the best made.’’ 





capitals, etc., fully describing 


No droppe 
clean; will not roll ah a sloping desk. 
Regular pen, $3.00; ec, $4.00; 
your money back if . mak wood satisfactory. 


ORDER DIRECT j 





D 
The old way. 





extra large, $5.00; prepaid anywhere; guarauteed 


“The Pen That Filis iItseltf.”’ 


FOR A TWO-CENT STAMP we will send our interesting and instructive book with valuable 
suggestions for correcting common errors in handwriting; how to acquire vertical writing, 


model 


CONKLIN’S SELF-FILLING PEN 


ropper, no unscrewing of joints, no pulling of plugs, no soiling of fingers, no taking apart to 
Costs no more than ordinary fountain pens of equal grade 


Use it 30 days 


WE ARE SURE TO FIT THE MOST PARTICULAR HAND, AS WE CAN MATCH 
THE FINENESS AND FLEXIBILITY 


The Conklin Pen Co., 618 Madison Street, Toledo, 


OF ANY STEEL PEN YOU SEND US. 


The aew way. 
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is nothing 
that adds so 
much genuine 
attractiveness and 
uniqueness to the porch 

or home as 


id Hickory 
Novelties 


Their various uses make them household 
necessities. Will last for years. Handmade 
of Hickory like our Old Hickory Furniture. 

Keg Tabouret i!lustrated at upper right 

J hand is popular for gentlemen’s pipe and 
tobacco, magazine, palm stand or stool. Size 18 
inches high. 16inches diameter. Price, $2.25. 

Foot Stool — Needed on every porch and in 
every house. Size 12 inches high. Price, $1.25. 

Swing Basket— Just what you need for 

y your porch. Stand all kinds of wear. Size, 
diameter 14 inches, 8 inches deep. Chains 36 
inches long. Price, $2.50. 

SPECIAL All the above novelties (3), price 

$5.50. Goods delivere:| free east of the 

Mississippi River. If your «dealer wil! not supply you, 

send direct tous. Finely illustrated catalogue free. 


! THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 
447 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 








Beautiful Mantels 


Nothing adds more to the beauty of your 
home. We have many styles to show. 


Very Latest Designs 


Rich effects in hardwood and tile. Woods 





selected for their 
RARE BEAUTY 
OF GRAIN 


We sell direct from 
factory at factory prices. 
Freight paid to your 
home. 

Write for handsomely illus- 
trated booklet telling how best 
mantels are made and giving 
instructions for properly set- 
ting mantels, tiles and grates. 
WHITE MANTEL AND 

624 Gay St. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

















child. 


The Pocket Manicure 


Silver steel, nickel-plated. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price, if your dealer hasn't it - 25c. 


KLIP-KLIP CO 


The IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, ot!, gas, or common cook stove. 
REDUCES FUEL BILLS ONE-HALF 
Makes to Pre- 
vents steam and odors. Holds 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whiatle blows 
when Cooker needs more water. Seam- 
lease copper and sides. We 
also make Square Cookers with doors. 
Send for itustrated catalogue. 
We pay express. Agente wanted 
TOLEDO COOKER C©0., Hox 12, Tolede, 0. 


Harold Bauer writes: 


Dept. S, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Patented Jan. 23, 1900 





“In my opinion, no finer instrument exists 


than the MASON & HAMLIN of to-day.”’ 


 & 
WANTE Active, educated men for per- 


manent and profitable em- 
guaranty paid. Give age, experience and references. 


ployment. Weekly salary or 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York City 


AUTOMATIC MAIL STAMPER 


No bad taste in your mouth, no sticky 
fingers; neat, handy, rapid, effective. 
Nothing to get out of order, a child 
can operate it. Takes postage stamps 
in strips, stamps letters, mailing cards, 
etc., any size. Capacity about 2000 
per hour. Ask your dealer, or it will 
be expressed prepaid to any part 
of the United States for $5.00. 
AUTOMATIC BAIL STAMPER 00. 
Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo 


Estate Wanted 


If you want to sell or buy (no matter 





Made or saved 
own cards, &c., with a $5 
Press. Larger size for circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, $18 
Type setting easy, printed 
rules. Send stamps for sam- 
pies, catalogue of presses, 
type, paper, &c., to factory. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Print your 




















Real 


and for sale. . 
where located) send description and cash price and J 
will send (FREE) my successful plan. 

W. M. OBTRANDER. 1421 North American Kidg., Philadelphia 





THE SATURDAY 


TALES OF 
MANY TRADES 


The Advance Agent 
By B. Harry Nye 
F THE work of the advance agent, or 
press agent, as he is sometimes called, 
the theatre-going public in general 


know little or nothing. Those who take any 
interest at all in affairs theatrical know that 


| there is such a person, that he generally strikes 


the town a short time ahead of the show, and 
that simultaneously with his appearance the 


| dead walls and bill-boards take on another 
layer of ‘‘ show-bills,’’ setting forth the merits | 


of the next attraction. 

The advance man’s work is varied, and 
depends upon the class of attraction he 
represents. The 
highest class companies has very little to do. 
His work is to hunt up the local manager of 


man who travels for the | 


the opera-house, shake hands with him, and | 


impress upon his mind what a fortunate thing 
it is for him and his patrons that this big city 


show has been prevailed upon to play his | 
town, urge him to ‘‘ work it up strong,’’ give | 
! 


him the necessary advertising matter and a 


| handful of stereotyped press stuff, and then 
| under the plea of having a world of writing 


to do, return to the hotel — where he probably 


| spends the afternoon taking a nap. For this 
he receives anywhere from $40 to $75 a 
week. So much for the big shows. But for 


| anywhere from $10 to $35 


the agent ahead of the little fellows, ahead of 
companies having no real financial backing, 
working along from town to town, hardly 
knowing how they exist, conditions are 
entirely different. The agent is hired at 
a week. He 
knows full well that if the show doesn’t take 
it in he won’t get it; and that if the show 
breaks up he will be left wherever he may 
happen to be, to get home as best he may. 
His duties are the same as those of the agent 
representing one of the recognized attractions 
— with some additional labor. He is gener- 
ally expected by his employer to hang the 


| lithographs in the store windows, post bills, 


distribute handbills from house to house, and 


| do everything in his power to boom the show 
| —“* circus it,’’ they call it; forthe little ‘‘ fly- 


by-nights,’’ as they are termed, must be 
brought before the public, kept before and 
forced upon the public; while the mere com- 


ing of a well-known star would need only a 
| mere announcement to crowd the house. 


The Advance Man's First Appearance 


I well remember the first company it was my 
fortune, or misfortune, to represent. I had 
had some newspaper experience, knew a little 
of theatrical work, had some acquaintance 
among the “‘ profesh,’’ and had, whenever an 
opportunity presented itself, urged these 
acquaintances to look out for an opening for 
me. One day it came, a short telegram, 
** Join the company at Pittsburg to-morrow,’’ 
signed by an old friend. The next day found 
me on hand. The company had been “‘ tried 
on the dog ’”’ in several towns -between New 
York and Pittsburg, but we had our real 
opening engagement in the latter city. The 
show was a fairly clever comedy, entitled 
Where the Laugh Comes In, with a cast of 


fourteen people, an established credit with a 
| show printing concern, and a little money. 


| from him told of worse business. 
played a few towns in Ohio, were back in | 


| manager for money. 


It was decided to ‘‘ circus it’’ everywhere, 
and to this end ! took an assistapt with me. 
Business in Pittsburg was not very good; but 
the manager sent me money frequently enough 
to keep me ‘‘ one week ahead.’’ Every letter 


We had 


Pennsy!lvania playing the smaller towns, and 
nearly everywhere I went, as I looked the 


| town over, I would say to myself that if the 


show hadn’t gone under by the time it reached 
this place she probably would here. How- 
ever, we got through the ‘“‘ punks,’’ and it 
was in a city of 50,000 inhabitants that we 
first came to grief. Here we were expecting 
to do a good business. I wired back to the 
No reply. Then I sent 
a message to the main office in New York City 
with the same result. We were in a quan- 
dary. It wasalmost absolutely necessary that 
we go ahead and arrange for the coming of 
the company. I pawned my watch, sent my 


| assistant on to the next town to arrange for 


our appearance there and then come back. 
Now the proper thing to do, providing you are 
in a fix of this kind, is to go to the best hotel 
you can find, just asif you had an inexhaust- 
ible supply of money, and wait for something 
to turn up. This we did. Without enough 
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Woman Can Earn a 
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BICYCLE 


with present oceupation, by riding and selling 
ADE, One Year GUARANTEED 


“OAKWOOD” and «ARLINGTON’”’ 


BICYCLE and CASH PAYMEN 


FRE 


FREE BICYCLE we will give 


$1,000.00 IN GOLD 


te those making the LARGEST SALES tn April, 


May and June, 1902 
No catalogues or circulars to distribute. 


BICYCLES FROM $8.95 UPWARDS 


fg All new styles; no second-hand wheels; no oll models. Our 
highest-priced 1902 ** Oakwood,” strong, graceful frame, 
seamless tubing, G. & J. tires, Garford saddle, adjustable 
handle bar. Everything guaranteed first-class. Only @18.75. 
Equal to any wheel sold 


or $50.00. You can sell it for $25 the 
Write for particulars concerning FREE 


jay you receive it. 
OF $1,000.00. Address 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. D-464, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 











Our prices 


been elimir 
factory toc 


FACTORY 


PRICES 


full particulars of our system, and shows the carriages. 





gives wonderfully low prices on harness, robes, etc. 
assortment in America to select from —and the broadest guarantee 


goes with each purchase. Catalogue Free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HAR 


ST. LOUIS, MO. § Write to 


P. 0. Bex 54 7 nearest office. § 





actual factory prices. 


sands of carriage buyers all over the country—we can 
save money for you. 

Write for our catalogue, 
descriptive of buggies, phe- 
tons, surreys, etc. 


i COLUMBUS, O. 
P. 0. Box 772% 


on all kinds of carriages and harness are 
The dealers and jobbers have 
nated in our system of selling direct from 
ustomer. We are saving money for thou- 
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RPSAA'Y 


No. 4020. Price $54.20 
Shipment from Columbus 


It gives 
It also 
The largest 
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Made from finest Para rubber. Occupies 


small space when travelling. Can use 
as much or as little water as desired. 


The force of flow is regulated by pres- 
sure on bulb. 
Sold by first-class druggists, or direct, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston 








SHIPPED on APPROVAL 


and Ten Days’ Free Trial to any person in U.S. 
or Canada. Not a cent deposit required on 
our Bicycles in advance. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


1900 and °O1 Models, best makes, $7 to $11 
500 Second-hand Wheels 

all makes and models, good as new, @8to | 

$8. Great Factory Clearing Sale at half | 

factory cost. Tires, equipment and sun- 

dries, all kinds, half regular prices. 

EARN A BICYCLE distributing 1000 

catalogues on our new plan. 

A RIDER AGENT in each town can make 

money fast on our wonderful 1902 proposi- 

tion. Write at once for lowest net prices 

to agents and our special offer. 











MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 54-G, Chicago, Ill. | 


I WANT TO BE A| 
NEWSPAPER ARTIST 


If You Have a Liking or Natural Talent for Draw- 
ing, Cut This Out and Mail it, with your address, to 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 

















Don’t Use a Dropper 


Just fill your Fountain Pen with 
water —and drop in one of our 


‘¢Permeo Fountain Pen Pills’’ 


An excetient Writing Ink. | 
Durability guaranteed. Always 
realy for use. Packed in wooden v | 
tubes. Safely carried in vest | 
pocket. At your dealer, 25c. a 
tube or send to us. We will give 
FREE a Ranl-McNally solid gold 
Fountain Pen to every one who sells one 
dozen tubes of Permeo Fountain Pen Tillis, 
remitting $3.00 P. O. or express order. 
None genuine B. B. ANDERSON 
without signature. 188 Jackson Street, CHICAGO 


fortable suspender made. 


Have indestructible buttonholes. If your dealer 
doesn’t keep them send 50 cents for sample pair. 
OSTHEIMER BROSK., 621 Broadway, New York City 


85 World Building New York City | 
| 
| 





| 





SUSPENDERS 


are the easiest and most com- 


Stories Wanted 
The Boys’ World 


We desire manuscripts in the form of short stories, remi- 
niscences and true incidents for publication in the Boys’ 

orld, a new illustrated eight-page, four-column weekly 
paper for boys. We pay promptly and liberally for all manu- 
scripts accepted. The purpose of the Boys’ WORLD is to 
encourage and uplift boys in their own sphere; to enter help- 
fully into each department of the boy’s life; to make each day 
holy and each deed noble. We appeal to all writers who 
are interested in the welfare of boys to help us by their 
pens, also to educated workers with boys who do not make 
writing a profession. The paper already reaches 218,000 boys. 
Surely this is an inspiring audience, and we need your best 
efforts to help and hold it. Nowhere else can you reach so 
large an audience of boys. Nowhere else will your words do 
so much to make the coming generation what it should be. 
Nowhere is there such need of help. Address all manuscript to 


BOYS’ WORLD, Editerial Departm ent, Elgin, Il. 
Specimen copies of the BOYS’ WORLD sent free on application, 
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THE VIM COMPANY, Sine CHICAGO 











Hercules Hammock Stand 


Can be set anywhere on the 
lawn or veranda, moved about 
by one person, or packed in a 
» buggy for use at a picnic or 
f outing. Handsumely finished ; 
saves the trees, saves the lawn. 

jee $8.75. Illustrated cat- 
alogue free. 


HERCULES MPG. CO., Dept. 54,Centerville, lowa 


A Perfect Form 


Send for the “Standard Chart of Physical 
Culture.” Hang it on the wall of your bed- 
chamber. It shows by carefully, prepared 
illustrations and instructions how to develop 
your body to the ideal of perfection. Sent 
for 10 cents in stamps or silver. State sex. 


5th Ave. School of Physical Culture 
Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


IN NATURE’S WONDERLAND 


Pennsylvania Railroad Personally Conducted Tour to 
the Yellowstone Park leaves July 5, 1902. Returns July 
aoth. Six days in the Park. Special Pullman train at 
service of tourists. Round trip rate covering all ex- 
penses $150. For details, apply to Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























WRITING F 


Is the name of our free booklet. 
how and where to sell stories. 
instruction 


at home; terms easy; 


The National Press Association 


Send for it to-day. 
as newspaper-reporter and special correspondent, and as magazine-contributor; also, 
i ; Shows you how to develop your talent, and starts 
you right as journalist and story-writer. Men and women eligible ; learn in spare hours 
rsonal i 

cised, corrected, and prepared for ullications 
Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief. Staff of Specialists. 

67 Baldwin Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


OR PROFIT. 


‘Tells you how to obtain a position 


and practical. Manuscripts read, criti- 


Founded 1895 














LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Not only a help in your present 
position, but helps you to 
a better position 


THESE FACES MEAN SOMETHING 


They are.the faces of men and women who have 
answered our advertisements during the past 
five years with a full appreciation of the fact 
that advertising i is the foundation upon which a 
business man’s success must be built. 

Learn from the oldest, biggest and most sub- 
stantial institution of ‘its kind in the world. 
Learn from the founders themselves. 

Do you realize the full significance of these 
facts to you? When we say, we can positively 
teach you advertisement writing by mail and fit 
you to earn from $25 to $100 per week, we simply 
reiterate what those who have graduated and 
profited by our instruction are saying for us. 
Our lessons are for each individual, and just as 
personal as if you were the only student. 


Notice to Employers : Concerns desirous 

of engaging com- 
petent advertisement writers are requested 
to communicate withus. We have placed suc- 
cessful ad-writers and ad-managers in some 
of the largest houses in the world, 





When you enroll in the PAGE-Davis ADVER- 
TISING SCHOOL you are not experimenting or 
being experimented upon. If you write we will 
send you our 64-page prospectus and a bundle 
of affidavits from our students free. 


PAGE=-DAVIS CO. 


Suite 18, 90 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The demand for ad.writers is far greater than ~ 
supply. The scarcity keeps salaries high. 
clerical drudge, you are wasting your time. We? 
fit you in 3 months to enter this youngest and best 
paying of the professions. Send a lor free prospectus. 


Address Dept. D. Chicago College of 
Advertising, 610 Isabella Big., Chicago 





BY THE 
HEEB System 
of TEACHING and 
RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL 


All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Caricature, Lettering, 
Designing, etc. Students enthusiastic. Personal In- 
struction and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 
work. Big salaries for our graduates. Experience un- 
necessary. Oldest, largest, most responsible and most 
practical school in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full par- 
ticulars. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
16 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


$26.50 BUYS A BUGGY 


(with top $83.50) of very superior 

QUALITY, STYLE and DU RABILITY 

@ Entireout putoftw oenormous fac 

tories, sold direct to con- 
sumer. Wefr, full line 
E— Buasies, Carriages, Har- 
—_] ness, guarantee all goods, 

ship on approval. 

WE DEFY COMPETITIONand 

SAV KE DEALERS’ PROFIT 

eer back if not satisfied. Send for Catalogue and Special Ofer. 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 402 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


| we purchased at the hotel, with a 





VACATION WORK 


We want an agent in every town where there 
is electric light. ‘The HYLO electric lamp 
turns down like gas and fits any ordinary 
socket (no skill required). A great success 
—more than half a million users already. 
Students can make money in vacation intro- 
ducing the HY LO at home. Write at once for 
exclusive territory. Send 2-cent stamp for 
agent’s contract and full details. 


THE PHELPS CO., 55 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable 
Cheaper than a wood fence 
Special inducements to 
church and cemeteries. 
Catalogue Sree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE COMPANY 
459 North St. 
Kokomo, Indiana 





























THE 


| money to buy a postal card, there we stayed, 
not knowing whether the company would get 
there or not, but with the full knowledge that 
we should know in just one week; also, that 
this one week would be the limit to our credit 
at the hotel. 

As it was still early in the season the weather 
| was quite pleasant, and every morning after 
| breakfast we would rush out of the hotel as 

if we had a business of great proportions 
needing our immediate attention. Then we 
would take to the tall timber in even more 
than the slangy sense. We really walked out 
into the woods on the edge of town, where we 
| stayed until noon; then we would rush back 
to dinner with the same great haste. This 
game we kept up the entire week. When we 
| needed a shave we went to the outskirts of 
the city, hunted up some little barber-shop 
and traded complimentary tickets for the 
removal of our beards. Cigars and stamps 
‘*Just put 


that on my account.’’ Theatrical people say 


| that as long as one is in good standing with 


the hotel the clerk will hand one, upon a 
request for writing material, an abundance of 
it; but when one is under suspicion he will 
give one only a single sheet of paper and one 
envelope. We were at the one-sheet stage. 
At last our week was up. As we were hurry- 
ing out after breakfast the landlord called me 
to the desk and quietly notified me that our 
board bill was due. ‘‘ Oh, that’s all right,’’ 
I said; ‘‘the company are coming in on the 
next train, and the manager will settle it as 
soon as he getsin.’’ It was not, however, with 
a very buoyant feeling that we made our way 
to the depot, the only remark I remember 
being made by Joe, my companion, who ven- 
tured to say, as he looked down the track, 
“It’s a long way to New York if you have to 
walk.”’ 


Where the Laugh Came In 


When the train pulled in, seven—only 
seven — one-half of the company, with sickly 
smiles and weary steps, got off the train. 
There was no need of questions. The show 
had been cut in two, half had gone back to 
Broadway, the other half, bravely sticking 
to the sinking ship, were doubling parts. 
That night the gross receipts were about one- 
sixth of what we had expected. Our share, 
sixty dollars, enabled us to pay our hotel bills 
and get to the next town. There the mana- 
ger gave me all the cash on hand, three dol- 
lars, and I went to Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 
At this point I borrowed enough money from 
the hotel clerk, giving him an order on the 
show, to get to Irwin. Irwinsaw me “tothe 
bad’’ again, for here I was unable to borrow 
or to reach the manager by wire, and it was 
again necessary for me to wait until the com- 
pany caught up with me—and I was sup- 
posed to be seven days ahead. From the next 
stand I kept ahead of Where the Laugh Comes 
In for over a month by borrowing enough 
money in one town to get to the next, leaving 
orders for my hotel bills, puffing up the show 
here and there, telling of the big hit we made 
in Pittsburg, and carrying out one grand, 
gigantic bluff. Even the name of the show 
seemed a hoodoo. Everywhere I went I heard, 
as I stepped into the local manager’s office, 
such remarks as “‘ Here’s where the laugh 
comes in,’’ ‘‘ I wonder where the laugh comes 
in,’’ and, on account of my being late so often, 
“* At last! Here’s where the laugh comes in.’’ 
Another, which seemed to be a favorite and 
almost universal remark, was: ‘‘ I suppose the 
laugh comes in on the public when they see 
the show.’’ Being unable to see for myself 
where the laugh came in, I resigned before 
they finally closed and joined a magician, one 
who has since forged to the front and who 
now stands among the best in the country. 

The tour of Magicus the Great lasted two 
short weeks, and at a little town in Northern 
Ohio the end came. 

I pawned my trunk and bought a ticket for 
New York and the “‘ Rialto,’’ for one can live 
in New York when one would starve any- 
where else. Apropos of this little experi- 
ence, it would not do to pass on without a 
word about Ravenna. This little town is 
known as the theatrical graveyard in the 
territory east of the Mississippi River. I 
almost begged Magicus not to play it, but he 
insisted upon keeping the date, and thus 
another company helped to keep the stage 
name of Ravenna green in the memory of 
traveling managers. 

Shortly after this I received an offer to join, 
for a trip through Austria, Hungary and 
Bohemia, ‘‘ the greatest show on earth,’’ and 
this I accepted. 

Editor's Note—This is one of a series of true 
stories illustrating the vicissitudes and adven- 


| tures of business life. 
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Opportunit 





Every line of 


territory in the Union, 
where it is as yet unknown. 


BIG 


@ Good Housekeeping has rapidly forged to the front as 
the best and most practical monthly magazine of its kind. 
it breathes earnestness, 
It has subscribers in nearly every city and in every state and 
but it is wanted in thousands of homes 


helpfulness, life, zest. 


PAY 








praiseworthy undertaking. 


as you please. 


It will pay you to investigate 


@_ To introduce Good Housekeeping into new homes we 
offer exceptional inducements, 
municate to all who will co-operate with us in this most 


For Men and Women Young or Old 
this is a rare opportunity 
@_ The work is easy and dignified, and the compensation greater 
than is paid by any magazine published. 
ticular talent or experience, and you can work much or little, just 
Regular price, $1 a year — 10 cents a copy. 


ADDRESS 


which we will gladly com- 


It requires no par- 


A postal will bring particulars 





52 Lafayette Place, New York 





The Phelps Publishing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Most Attractive Designs. Lowest Prices. Free Delivery 


Wood Mantels 


We are supplying Indiv yo and contractors In every section 


ef the country with t 
ever shown. 


Beautiful Oak Mantels, com} lete with tiles and grate, $13.50 to 
No. 702, quartered oak, 
wide, French beveled mirror 18 x # in 
upper columns 3% in., complete 
to any sta 


style, 


be delivered free 


mdsomest line ‘eof Weed Mantels 
This illustration gives a fair idea of our prices. 
$150.00 


$35.00 


f $35.00 


piano finish, 7 ft. 4 in. high, 5 ft 
. lower columns 4 in 
with best tiles and grate. will 


east of the Mississippi River on receipt 


Freights prorated to other points 
Don’t buy until you see our handsome Catal 


showin, 
ered p 


Cc. F. BROWER & CO. 


fifty new designs at equally low de ~ 
ices. Sent FREE. Address Department F 


Lexington, Ky. 








PROVE IT 
MR. BOOKKEEPER 


\ simple rule of incalcu 
ants. Proves in a moment the correctness or in 
correct ess of additions. 
Many large firms have paid $25 for this rule. 
Every bookkeeper needs it in his business every 


lable value to account 





das. By Mail, $1.00 
\ ARMSTRONG & CO., 441 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Correspondence School 
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Poster, Book, News, 
Trade Drawing 


Personal Direction of : 


Send for Beautifully ; 
I}lustrated Book 


Ne. 35 W. 2ist Street, N. Y. City 


Caricature and 


Students’ Werk in 
Illustrating and 
Ad-Writing 
Proofreading 
We require no tuition 
you a position. Write 


wish to study 


| We Buy 


Other 
keeping 
until we 
to-day 


courses Journalism Book- 


and Stenography. 
have secured for 
Mention subject you 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Box 649, Scranton, Pa. 








William H. Sherwood Writes: 


‘““I consider the. MASON & HAMLIN 
PIANOS the des/ pianos of America.”’ 
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If you are not convinced from 
my previous advertising that my 


system of Physiological Exercise 


will do all that I claim for it, the 


fault is in the advertising and not 
in the system itself. 








Since no one neglects Physiological 
Exercise without paving the way 
for future trouble, you cannot attord 
to put this off any longer. 





. “1° _r P , :e 
Atots P. Swonopa, Chicago, Hl. >? PAu, MINN., Feb. 16, 1902. 


Dear Sir:—After waiting several weeks since completing a course 
of physiologic: il exercise under your directions, I feel that | am in a 
position to most heartily endorse your methods, and wish to tell you 
about the benefits I have already experienced. ' 

[ think I wrote you before that I had been a great sufferer for 
25 years trom indigestion and the usual complications that arise 
from it. As long as 22 or 23 years ago it was a common thing for 
me to be obliged to resort to the use of cathartics. I had a position 
at a desk, writing, in the East and had to give up my position in 
1879 on account of extreme nervousness. 

| took a long rest, came West, changed my occupation, and by 
taking extra eood care of myself was fairly comfortable for awhile. 1 
became worse again and pl: iced myself ‘under the care of a skillful 
physician here—he said there was not much for me to do except to 
vo on toa very limited diet. Tor three years he confined me to three 
articles of food, viz. : predigested bread, fresh eves and the best beef- 
steak, all carefully prepared and well m: sticated. | improved some 
under this treatment, but again became worse and could hardly drag 
myself around. Last winter, a year ago this month, I was taken toa 
city hospit: il suffering from nervous prostrz ition. 

Nov. 29, 1901, | commenced with your exercises. For months I 
had been turning it over in my mind how I could vet out of business, 
I was so miserable. I took your course c: arefully and conscientiously 
and immediately commenced to improve. I never was better in my 
life than I am to-day; cathartics are no longer necessary. I wor k 
like a good fellow from morning until night and do not tire. | 
take a walk of four or five miles w hen I can spare the time—could just 
as well make it ten if I had the time—and when I am through, feel just 
like starting out. Am pushing my business with the result that so 
far this month it shows an increase over the same days last vear of 
over 65 per cent. and | fully expect to double last year's business 
this year. I can eat and digest anything that is set before me, and 
while I make my living by selling drugs, I person: ally have no use for 
them. If you can use ‘this letter or any part of it as an inducement to 
some poor sufferer to take your course and be well I shall be glad. 

Wishing you success in your good work for the weak and miser- 
able, believe me, your er iteful cul: 


GEO. C. DAVENPORT, Drucaist, 
971-973 East Seventh Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


My instructions have been of much benefit 
to Mr. Davenport. Don’t you-think I could 
do as much or more for you? 


I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My system of Physiological Exercise is 
for each individual ; my instructions for you would be just as personal as if you were my only 
pupil. It is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ time in your 
own room just before retiring, and it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. You 
will be pleased to receive the valuable information and oe outline of my system, its prin 
ciples and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils, which I send free upon request. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 502 UNITY BUILDING, CHICAGO 








